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EDITORIALS 


Matchless Grace With the school year well on its way, we are again 
engaged in systematically teaching the many doctrines 
of our Christian faith and the application of these 
doctrinal principles to daily Christian living. The very mass of material to 
be covered tends to obscure or to remove from their proper emphasis the 
basic truths of God’s Word, without which the teaching of other doctrines 
and ethical principles would be of no effect. 

St. Paul was very conscious of this danger for a Christian teacher, of 
losing the proper perspective and emphasis through the very richness and 
comprehensiveness of his teaching. In his Letters he repeatedly comes back 
to a plain restatement of the Gospel facts, even though he has proclaimed 
these simple truths so often that all are already familiar with them and 
wholeheartedly accept them. He says to the Corinthians: “I declare unto you 
the Gospel which I have preached unto you, which also ye have received, 
and wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved.” This is not new or dif- 
ferent or spectacular — just the old, old story — “how that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures.” He calls to witness individual 
disciples, then the Twelve, then about five hundred, who saw Jesus at one 
time. Last of all, with deep humility, he declares that he, too, has seen 
Jesus and can personally witness to the truth of what he has stated. 

Thus the great Apostle testifies to the matchless grace of God, who sent 
His Son to save sinners, even the greatest of them all, a persecutor of the 
Church, one “not worthy to be called an Apostle!” No wonder he can grate- 
fully acknowledge: “By the grace of God I am what I am.” And each one 
of us, viewing his own sins in the light of God’s Word, must echo: “By the 
grace of God I am what I am. By His matchless grace I am a Christian!” 

By the matchless grace of God St. Paul was not only a Christian, but an 
Apostle with a specific duty to perform. He says: “The grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I labored more abundantly than they 
all; yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” He spent his time, 
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his energy, his life itself, in the service of his Lord in gratitude for the match- 
less grace of God toward him. 

Can we Christian workers, each in his own assignment of duty, catch some 
of the spirit of St. Paul and be moved to labor more abundantly? We can 
if we feel the same unworthiness, the same gratitude for forgiveness through 
the merits of our Savior, the same confidence in God’s guidance and direction. 
And if we throw ourselves into our work and even experience some of its 
blessed results, we will thankfully acknowledge with the great Apostle: “I 
labored more abundantly . . . yet not I, but the grace of God that was with me.” 

A. K. 


One for the Money One for the money — Cardinal Spellman. Two 

for the show — the Cardinal and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Radio and newspaper accounts state the battle has reached the armistice stage. 
There has been chatting and sipping of iced tea. Whether this means that 
the differences have been settled or that there just has been a regretting of 
unpleasant remarks, the future must reveal. Whatever the state of affairs may 
be between the two contestants, it is quite certain that the feud has created 
a nausea in our national legislative body with regard to Federal aid to schools. 
This has delayed action. When the time comes to vote Federal aid, Congress 
will probably be tempted to pass the problem of aid to church schools on to 
the individual States. This comes closer to grass roots, and some real battles 
can be expected. 

How are the Lutherans dealing with the issue? As demonstrated by the 
St. Louis Lutheran, they are feuding among themselves. General Synod has 
passed a resolution with regard to Federal aid. Perhaps the best place to 
ventilate thinking on this matter is before the properly appointed committees 
of Synod. 

Is it perhaps that we are not clear in our thinking as to what the relationship 
of Church and State should be? H. G. 


Wedding Bills | October is said to rank second to June as a month of 

weddings. So let the bells ring and the people be 
merry as we allegorize on one of the most blessed matrimonial ventures 
in the history of man. 

Miss Sou and Si Nod came from Germany. They settled in a rolling region 
to the west of the Mississippi. Pioneer conditions challenged the strength 
and ability of these fine young people who had joined hands with the under- 
standing that they would nurture a God-fearing people and help develop a 
great country. During the course of years Sou and Si acquired a large family. 
There were fourteen children in all. Three were their own, and eleven were 
adopted. It was a real struggle to raise these children, but Sou and Si willingly 
made sacrifices to provide the major necessities of existence. As the children 
grew up, they made increasing demands. A bit of patching here and there 
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made some of the clothes last a little longer. Occasionally a new suit or dress 
was. purchased, but even this soon began to tear at the seams. When children 
mature, they are disposed to live like the neighbors, and so it was with this 
family. Their wishes placed quite a strain on the family resources. 

The children have now reached the age of courtship and matrimony. Three 
or four show no signs of establishing new affiliations. They are apparently 
going to render complete and continuous services in the interest of their fine 
parents. The others are courtship-conscious to the extent that they enjoy their 
Sunday and holiday meals in the homes of their intended, but maintain them- 
selves primarily by sticking their legs under the table set by Pa and Ma. The 
contributions which they make to maintaining the household vary considerably, 
but this circumstance seems to cause little concern. 

Perhaps with a little encouragement, ten or eleven of the children should 
and could acquire stature and stability by getting married. What a festive day 
that would be. There would be some wedding bills along with the wedding 
bells, but the whole venture would ultimately reveal itself to be in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. 

Oh, yes, it would be an omission not to mention “Uncle.” He is really not 
an uncle. The term is just a title of affection. Uncle is a sort of D. P. wished 
onto Si and Sou with much fanfare on the part of relatives. He is for all 
practical purposes a member of the family. Uncle is well read, speaks el- 
oquently, displays great bravado in spite of limited lucre, and eats heartily; 
yet he lives quite independently. Can’t some wealthy widow be found for 
Uncle? TG. 


We Salute a New Ally A new publication has joined the ranks of 
the periodicals published by our Synod. 


This Day, which made its first appearance in September, provides for a long- 
felt need — a magazine for the Christian home. 

The first issue of the new periodical is a journalistic creation which reflects 
credit upon the publisher and the editor. Its attractive cover, readable type, 
and profuse colorful illustrations arouse the interest at once. The first issue 
shows a pleasing balance of inspirational, educational, recreational, and prac- 
tical content. One is especially struck by the spiritual tone of the periodical, 
which distinguishes it from its secular contemporaries. 

The purpose of This Day is to serve the Christian home. There is no need 
for elaborating here upon the condition of the average American home today. 
Everybody knows that our basic social institution, the family, is becoming 
the victim of a blight, the destructive influences of which are alarmingly 
reflected in our cultural trends. Thoughtful men and women in all walks of 
life are agreed that rehabilitation and conservation of the home are most 
urgently needed. 

The publication of This Day is evidence that our Church is conscious of 
the challenge with which it is confronted by the changed and changing home. 
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The expanding program of Christian education launched by our Church will 
be successful to the extent that the home will co-operate with these endeavors 
of the Church. 

Since our journal is primarily devoted to the problems of the formal educa- 
tional agencies in the Church, it extends a hearty welcome to a new ally which 
has as its objective the guidance of the most powerful agencies of Christian 
training in existence, namely, the Christian home. Its co-operation with the 
school, regardless of the age level, is an absolute essential for success. 

Lutheran Education regards This Day as a welcome ally on the scene 
of Christian education. It implores upon it and its editorial staff the blessings 
from on high to the end that it may realize its opportunities to strengthen 
the Christian home by giving information and counsel in husband-wife and 
parent-child relationships, in co-operation of school and home, of family and 
church and community, and other vital and strategic areas of family living. 

T.K. 


Let's Provide Leadership for the Until rather recently the typical 


; a is parish education program fo- 
Entire Parish Education Program (cq on the deigetian iene 


and concerned itself with the parochial school and the Sunday school. But 
little was done for the Christian education of children during the pre-school 
years, and confirmation marked the end of Christian education for most in- 
dividuals. This pattern of Christian education was quite satisfactory during 
the period when the average Christian home provided time and opportunity 
for Christian training and when larger families developed in parents com- 
petencies that today have little opportunity to develop. It was also quite sat- 
isfactory when confirmation was quickly followed by the discipline of work, 
and when Bible-reading was more common in our homes than it is today. 

The rapid tempo of modern life has affected seriously our lives and our 
homes. No longer can we take for granted that our parents are self-evidently 
able to give their children adequate Christian training. Most of them need 
guidance in the Christian training of their children. The typical adolescent 
now remains in high school for several years; indeed, many not only graduate 
from high school, but also go on to college. Our youth need guidance during 
these critical years. Also on the adult level the special needs and problems 
are assuming increasing prominence. Counsel and guidance based on God’s 
Word are needed by our adults to cope with the bewildering confusion of prob- 
lems in our changing environment. These changes call for an expanded program 
of Christian education that includes Christian pre-school education, Christian 
secondary education, and Christian adult education. 

With the simpler program of parish education that concentrated on the 
elementary level it was possible for our pastors to take personal charge of all 
phases of education, except for the assistance provided by Sunday school 
teachers and parochial school teachers. The expansion of the parish education 
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program demands, however, that our pastors and also our parochial school 
teachers recognize that they must do more than teach. They must enlist other 
workers in the parish education program; they must become administrators 
of parish education. 

Dr. F.C. Streufert, our Secretary of Missions, has neatly summarized in 
a four-point program what is involved in such larger leadership in the work 
of the Church. The four points are: (1) Visualize, (2) Organize, (3) Deputize, 
and (4) Supervise. These four points merit detailed study by every pastor and 
teacher who is interested in multiplying his influence in the parish. 

1. Visualize. — See clearly the needs of the parish for Christian education. 
Be sure that you have sensed the needs at four levels — pre-school, elementary, 
youth, and adult. Check as to the adequacy of mission work through Chris- 
tian education. 


2. Organize. — The next step is to see how the congregation is meeting 
these needs and to list the additional agencies and procedures required to 
adequately meet those needs. Some of these responsibilities must be assumed 
by the pastor and the teacher. Probably in every congregation additional 
workers will be needed to carry out many phases of the program. 

3. Deputize. —'These additional phases of the parish education program, 
whether Nursery Department, Bible Class, or others, will require additional 
manpower and womanpower. The problem is to locate individuals who have 
potentialities for such Kingdom work and to challenge them with a specific 
assignment. If no persons with adequate training are available, let us recognize 
that they can be trained through reading, discussions, and actual experiences. 

4. Supervise. — Once responsibilities have been assigned, the pastor or 
teacher must check periodically as to how well the responsibilities are being 
discharged. Ask workers about their progress with the assignment, about 
difficulties and problems that may have arisen, and about ways in which you 
can be of further help to them. Offer counsel and additional help as needed. 

Here is a program to stir the imagination of those pastors and teachers 
who are interested in expanding and improving the parish education program. 
Here is a program that merits consideration in the training program of our 
future pastors and teachers. It is not enough to develop good preachers and 
good teachers. We must have men who will assume leadership for the entire 
parish education program. A. L. M. 


Oppose FepErAL Ai To Coxeces. — Russell D. Cole, president of Cornell 
College, and Byron Hollingshead, president of Coe College in Cedar Rapids, 
are taking the lead in opposing the proposal that direct federal financial aid 
be given to higher education. They see the move as bringing additional reliance 
of the people upon a paternalistic government, a step which “will destroy 
eventually our intellectual, spiritual, political and economic freedoms.” As a 
principle for government subsidy they propose direct scholarship aid to 
worthy and qualified students, a principle which would benefit both the student 
and the institution he elects to attend. — The Christian Century, May 18, 1949. 


The Voice of Nature 


THEO. KUEHNERT 


But ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and 
they shall tell thee. Or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee; and the fishes of the 
sea shall declare unto thee. Job12:7-8. 

Job had drained to the last dregs 
the cup of affliction which the Lord 
had permitted Satan to force him to 
drink. He had been bereaved of his 
children; he had lost all of his posses- 
sions and been changed from a man 
of wealth to a pauper; his entire body 
was covered with boils and ulcers so 
that he became an object of abhor- 
rence to other men, even to himself, 
to the extent that he sat in the place 
where the ashes were dumped instead 
of trying to find rest in a comfortable 
bed; and, last but not least, he lost 
the sympathy and understanding of 
his wife, the person who among all 
human beings was expected to be a 
source of comfort to him. 

It was at this point that he received 
the visit of three friends, evidently 
men of prominence, such as Job him- 
self had been. These men who had 
come to console their afflicted friend 
were so shocked when they saw his 
misery that they wept aloud and for 
days sat grief-stricken in silence beside 
him. Finally Job broke the silence 
and gave evidence of the inner tor- 
ture which was beginning to weaken 
his faith in God. Thereupon his 
friends, instead of comforting Job by 
reminding him of the inexhaustible 
love of God, began to upbraid him. 
One insinuated that Job’s affliction 
was but the deserved punishment of 
a just and righteous God; another 
charged Job with hypocrisy which 
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now was finding him out; the third 
one made the charge of hypocrisy 
stronger and admonished Job to re- 
turn to God in sincere penitence. 

It was in his reply to the third 
friend, Zophar, that Job spoke the 
words quoted above. The sharp re- 
proofs and rebukes of his friends were 
additional torment to his soul, which 
moved him to irony and satire: “No 
doubt but ye are the people,” you 
think yourselves superior to others 
and assume to sit in judgment over 
them; you consider yourselves the 
wisest of men so that “wisdom shall 
die with you” (v.2). He gave them 
to understand that they had not told 
him anything new at all; actually they 
had made charges and drawn con- 
clusions which were not true to fact. 
As a rule, God does not deal with the 
wicked as his friends had indicated. 
Job said that “the tabernacles of rob- 
bers prosper, and they that provoke 
God are secure” (v.6); which makes 
it appear as though the wicked en- 
joyed the blessings of God. This ob- 
servation his friends have completely 
overlooked in their efforts to pose as 
wise men. And to prove his point 
and thereby subject his friends to a 
little more humiliation, Job appeals 
to nature: “Ask now the beasts, and 
they shall teach thee; and the fowls 
of the air, and they shall tell thee. 
Or speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee, and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee.” Would not 
the animals testify that among them 
the weak are often the prey of the 
strong? Would not the fish and the 
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fowl tell them that they must fre- 
quently grace in luxury the tables of 
the wicked? 

Job here directs his friends, and 
through him the Spirit of God leads 
us, to observe nature. The book of 
nature lies open before us, and from 
it we may learn to understand better 
God’s government of the world and 
how He deals with men. 

There are two sources from which 
we may learn to know God: His rey- 
elation as recorded by divinely in- 
spired men, and nature. The first 
source repeatedly directs us to the 
second. In the 19th Psalm, David 
sings: “The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” And when he re- 
views the wonders of creation, he ex- 
claims: “O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all; the earth is full of 
Thy riches” (Ps. 104:24). Solomon 
admonishes him who has an aversion 
to work: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways and be wise” ( Prov. 
6:6). When in his first Letter to the 
Corinthians Paul wants to remove all 
doubt as to the possibility that the 
dead will rise again, he refers to a 
miracle in nature, namely, the grain 
of seed, which when planted in the 
earth will sprout and grow and again 
bear grains of wheat (1 Corinthians 
15). 

Ours is the age of science. Man 
has explored the mysteries of nature 
with amazing results and is constantly 
making greater efforts through re- 
search to discover possibilities and 
powers still hidden in the earth and 
the universe. Not only has man estab- 


lished laboratories for research in the 
realms of physical science, but in the 
fields of psychology and sociology he 
uses in ever greater measure the ob- 
servations of animal behavior and 
plant development in order to under- 
stand human mental and social re- 
actions. If such inquiry of the beasts, 
the earth, the fowls, and the fishes 
is motivated by the desire to glorify 
the Creator and to serve his fellow 
men, then man is more fully realizing 
his divinely enjoined purpose on this 
side of eternity, namely, not only to 
replenish the earth but also to “subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the fowl of the air 
and over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth.” 

What are the implications of all 
of this for you and for me as teachers, 
as Christian educators? For the an- 
swer to this question let us look to 
the Teacher of teachers, to Jesus, our 
Savior. He was the Teacher come 
from God, who revealed to us directly 
the will of the Father who had sent 
Him. While He based His teaching on 
the Holy Scriptures, which He quoted 
freely, He also used the book of na- 
ture as a source. In His Sermon on 
the Mount He points out the folly of 
worry when it displaces trust in divine 
providence by referring to the lilies 
of the field and the fowls of the air, 
which neither toil nor spin nor sow 
nor reap, and yet the heavenly Father 
provides for them. When with tear- 
filled eyes He looks from the slopes 
of the Mount of Olives down upon 
the city of Jerusalem, He compares 
His great but unappreciated love for 
the inhabitants of that city to the 
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care and concern of a hen for her 
chicks. Our Lord’s parables abound 
in references to nature. The sheep 
which strayed from the flock illus- 
trates the lost sinner; the tares among 
the wheat, the hypocrites in the 
Church; the seed which the sower 
scattered over the ground, the divine 
Word when it is preached; the vine- 
yard, His Church; the soft sound of 
the evening breeze heard during the 
interview with Nicodemus, with the 
quiet regenerating work of the Holy 
Spirit. Audio-visual education is not 


new. Our Lord used it, and the book 
of nature was His source. 

Our great objective of Christian 
education is to mold and develop and 
train men and women of God thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works. 
To that end God has provided us with 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus. But in addition 
He has given us the book of nature. 
Let us use it also and thereby more 
fully and more effectively attain our 
objective. 


Tue ProsLeM OF THE BricutT CuiLp. — Too frequently bright children are 
penalized by thoughtless parents or teachers who, forgetting that their precocity 
is not accompanied by commensurate social or physical development, rush them 
unduly. The younger the brilliant child, the greater is the disparity between 
his mental age, his social development, and his physiological maturity. A child 
of eight with a mental age of twelve or thirteen has by no means the interests, 
the outlook on life, or the mental or social maturity of normal thirteen-year- 
olds, nor will he be accepted by them. Bright children are often expected, 
because of mental superiority, to possess other attributes in a degree far 
transcending actualities. Parents, particularly, are likely to urge the rushing of 


a bright child through school... . 


The school should see to it that social development is fostered in a 
reasonably normal environment. A child should not be rushed simply because 
he reads well or digests knowledge at a prodigious rate. It is better to have 
him progress from grade to grade at a rate not greatly accelerated; for simple 
acceleration is not the answer to the problem. An elastic curriculum, provision 
of suitable books and reference material, opportunity for independent reading 
and investigation, stimulation, emphasis on expression, and creative work — 
these are indicated. — The Elementary School Journal, May-June, 1949, p. 512. 


Says AGED ARE NEGLECTED. — At the 20th annual Church Conference of 
Social Work held in Cleveland in June, various speakers deplored the fact 
that the church is not doing more for aging members of its congregations and 
communities. Paul Maves, acting executive secretary of the Federal Council’s 
department of pastoral services, reported that as yet most churches have made 
no provision for fellowship among those over 40. He urged churches to set 
up “living goals” for later years, to give older people important jobs to do 
and to provide groups in which older persons may find fellowship and engage 
in significant service projects. Margaret W. Wagner, director of the Benjamin 
Rose Institute in this city, said the church has an important role to play in 
ministry to older people because “it is within the church that the full dignity of 
man may be realized regardless of his infirmities.” She pleaded with church 
workers to let older people do things for themselves, to work with and not 
for them, and to encourage the aged to help others rather than to think only 
of themselves. — The Christian Century, July 6, 1949. 


The State of Christian Education in the Church * 


ArTHuR L. MILLer 


In every age the words of Is. 54:2 
give to the Church a stirring chal- 
lenge: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thine habitations; spare not, 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes.” The challenge to our dear 
Lutheran Church is twofold in this 
metaphor: (1) to lengthen the cords, 
that is, to expand the membership — 
to do mission work; and (2) to 
strengthen the stakes, that is, develop 
the membership of the Church 
through effective Christian education. 
Strengthen the stakes! That is the 
challenge for Lutheran education. 

How is our Synod meeting this 
challenge? This question should be of 
concern to every member of Synod. 
Not all members are interested in 
these problems, but a large number 
of our members are seriously inter- 
ested in Christian education. This 
question must be of concern to the 
leaders of the Church, for Christian 
education is basic to the healthy 
growth and development of the 
Church. It is, therefore, very fitting, 
that the topic “The State of Christian 
Education in the Church” should be 
considered at a convention of the Lu- 
theran Education Association. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

The number of Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools in 1948 totaled 1,228. 
This is a net increase of 24 schools. 
The number of schools could have 
been larger except for the, teacher 
shortage, which forced the closing of 
some schools and prevented the open- 
ing of others. 
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The total enrollment in Lutheran 
elementary schools in 1948 was 92,487. 
This was an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 4,628. It is computed 
at 33.7% of our children of school age. 
This is a substantial increase, although 
here also the teacher shortage pre- 
vented many congregations from 
opening classrooms that would have 
increased this total still more. 

There is no question that there is 
an increasing interest in Lutheran 
elementary schools. Only a lack of 
teachers prevents us from making 
immediate impressive progress toward 
attaining the goal of having 50% of our 
children in our schools by 1972. There 
was an increase of 158 new teaching 
positions from 1947 to 1948. Dr. A. C. 
Stellhorn, our Secretary of Schools, 
estimated at the recent distribution of 
calls that there was a shortage of 450 
teachers at this time. How to recruit 
more teachers remains the No. 1 prob- 
lem in our school expansion program. 
The Board for Higher Education is 
studying this problem and will seek 
to provide the additional facilities 
needed to provide more teachers. 
A new recruitment tract has been is- 
sued by the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion entitled “Lutheran School Teach- 
ing as a Career.” We must call the 
attention of our youth to the oppor- 
tunities for Kingdom service. Our 
parents and our congregations must 
recognize their responsibilities in this 
matter. 

New instructional materials for our 


* Address delivered at the 1949 L. E. A. 
convention, Seward, Nebr. 
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schools are being produced as rapidly 
as possible. Three new textbooks are 
appearing this fall. They are (1) The 


Church Through the Ages, by S. J. 


Roth and Wm. A. Kramer, a complete 
Church History textbook for Grades 
6 to 8; (2) Treasury of Christian Lit- 
erature, by Wm. A. Kramer and Alfred 
Schmieding, a reader for Grades 7 
and 8 that contains distinctively Chris- 
tian or Lutheran materials, which 
will complement the reading mate- 
rials found in other series; and (3) A 
Child's Garden of Songs, by Theo. G. 
Stelzer, which is one of the basic vol- 
umes of our primary religion program. 
In addition to these materials the fol- 
lowing other instructional materials 
are being prepared: A Teacher’s Man- 
ual for Primary Religion, Workbooks 
in religion to accompany A Child’s 
Garden of Bible Stories, and Units in 
Science for the Teacher. A special 
workshop this summer under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Wm. Kramer will give 
attention to the needs of materials 
for religious instruction in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The synodical conventions of 1944 
and 1947 went on record as encourag- 
ing Lutheran high schools. In re- 
sponse to this encouragement a large 
number of communities explored the 
possibility of beginning a Lutheran 
high school. Existing high schools 
have also expanded their enrollments. 

Cleveland Lutheran High School 
opened with fifty students and three 
instructors in September, 1948. Under 
the leadership of Mr. E. F. Sagehorn, 
principal of the school, real progress 
is being made. The high school build- 
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ing was dedicated May 22, 1949. In 
remodeling three buildings adjoining 
the property of Zion Lutheran Church, 
provision was made for laboratories, 
classrooms, and offices on three floors. 
Gymnasium and auditorium are rented 
from the Vet's Club. The expected 
enrollment next year is 150; a teach- 
ing staff of 8 persons will be needed 
at that time. 

This year the Houston Lutheran 
High School will open with Grades 
9 and 10. Ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies were held on April 19, 1949, for 
the first permanent unit of the school. 
This will contain five classrooms and 
offices and will cost about $40,000. 
Principal of the new high school is 
Mr. Max Groeschel, previously a 
teacher in Houston. 

Lutheran High School, St. Louis, 
under the leadership of Dr. Paul W. 
Lange, gained the unique distinction 
of being accredited by the North Gen- 
tral Association before the end of its 
first senior year. The enrollment of 
the St. Louis school is expected to rise 
to 620 in the fall of 1949. 

Enrollment increases were reported 
by our various schools last year. The 
expansion of existing schools and the 
opening of these new schools shows 
progress. If, however, we recognize 
the vital need for Christian education 
during the critical years of adoles- 
cence, many more communities will 
have to develop Lutheran high schools. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Sunday schools in 1948 numbered 
4,265, with an enrollment of 364,065. 
This is an increase of 84 Sunday 
schools and an increase in enrollment 


of 28,086. While this growth is en- 
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couraging, it still leaves much room 
for improvement. There are still some 
439 parishes that report neither a Lu- 
_theran elementary school nor a Sun- 
day school. While there are unusual 
conditions in sparsely settled areas, 
particularly where a pastor is serving 
two or more congregations, in most 
of these cases it should be possible to 
provide lay leadership for a regular 
Sunday school. In the few cases 
where that is not possible, our Sunday 
School by Mail program is available to 
fill the gap. 

What about the missionary effec- 
tiveness of our Sunday schools? Are 
we making any impact upon the un- 
churched persons in the community? 
With an increase in enrollment of 
28,000 it is easy to think that we are 
making substantial progress. With the 
high birth rate we have had recently, 
however, the increase in our own 
membership accounts for most of our 
growth. We must awaken all Sunday 
schools to the importance of setting 
in operation a real program of child 
evangelism. 

Our training program for Sunday 
school teachers includes both the reg- 
ular lesson preparation and participa- 
tion in the Concordia Teacher Train- 
ing Program. Only 10 per cent of our 
congregations report weekly meetings; 
30 per cent biweekly meetings, and 
60 per cent of our teachers attend 
meetings but once a month or less 
frequently or not at all. God’s Word 
lays down for teachers the require- 
ment that they be “apt to teach,” that 
is, able to teach. We insist on meet- 
ing this requirement in the case of 
pastors and school teachers. The re- 
quirement is just as important for our 
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Sunday school teachers; nonetheless 
we permit many untrained and un- 
prepared teachers to teach in Sunday 
school. This is unsatisfactory, and 
that problem demands courageous 
and immediate attention. 

The Sunday School Curriculum is 
being studied by the editors of our 
Sunday school materials and the Board 
for Parish Education in preparation 
for the revision of our Sunday schools. 
An extensive Interview by Mail was 
conducted this past year, reaching 
some 600 congregations of Synod. In 
addition, a group of 44 educational 
leaders met on February 22 and 28 in 
a Sunday School Curriculum Con- 
ference to set up guidelines for the 
forthcoming revision. Through these 
studies the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion will be able to meet still better 
the needs of our Sunday schools for 
instructional materials. 

In connection with the Sunday 
school we must recognize that it 
should embrace the entire age range 
from infancy through adulthood. Far 
too many of our congregations are 
omitting the Nursery Department 
from their programs, and far too many 
are not making adequate provisions 
for Bible classes. While there has 
been widespread interest in the Bible 
Study Program inaugurated at the 
Centennial Convention, our Sunday 
Bible classes last year totaled only 
80,645. Clearly there is much room 
for improvement. 

PART-TIME 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

In addition to Sunday schools, con- 
gregations maintain a variety of part- 
time agencies. These will vary from 
one situation to another, depending 
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upon the initiative of the individual 
pastor and local circumstances. Sta- 
tistics for the three most common of 
these additional part-time agencies 
are as follows: 


Children 

Enroll- of Non- 

Schools ment Members 

Saturday School _. 780 15,803 1,641 
Summer School _ 1,697 97,272 $2,957 
Released-Time Class 682 17,548 5,646 


This is an impressive increase both 
in the number of schools and in 
the enrollment over the previous year. 
The figures show plainly the mis- 
sionary potentialities of these addi- 
tional agencies for Christian educa- 
tion. That we have not exhausted the 
opportunities for growth in these 
agencies is evident. Both our pastors 
and our teachers have opportunities 
for leadership in this field of part-time 
religious instruction. It means some 
extra work, to be sure, but at the 
same time it offers in many congrega- 
tions a very necessary addition to the 
program. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


Although Adult Education is the 
newest of the departments of the 
work of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion, it has made rapid strides in the 
past four years. From the outset two 
areas of work on the adult level have 
been of major concern; these are Bible 
Study and Family Life Education. 

So far as Bible study is concerned, 
there has been a general upsurge of 
interest throughout Synod. Not only 
have many new adult Bible classes 
been inaugurated, but by fall four 
Bible Institutes will be in operation: 
St. Louis, Mo., Washington, D. C., 
Wausau, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. 
Through the Council on Bible Study 
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the Board for Parish Education is giv- 
ing attention to the improvement of 
study materials, the preparation of a 
Bible class teacher's manual, the in- 
creased use of the Bible in the home, 
and the increased use of the Bible in 
elementary education. 

The second major phase of Adult 
Education is Family Life Education. 
Through its Committee on Family 
Life the Board for Parish Education 
is working on a major study of mar- 
riage, divorce, and remarriage, and is 
also preparing materials to give guid- 
ance for the strengthening of our 
Christian homes. With Adult Educa- 
tion focused on Bible Study and Fam- 
ily Life, this department is making a 
real contribution to the parish educa- 
tion program in many congregations. 


THE WORK OF DISTRICT 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Each synodical District provides 
District leadership for Parish Educa- 
tion. Most Districts have Boards of 
Education, but there are a growing 
number of Districts with Committees 
of Education under a Board of Direc- 
tors organization. Where these com- 
mittees are large enough, they can 
function satisfactorily; where only one 
man is expected to provide the entire 
leadership at the District level, this 
arrangement is not satisfactory. 

Our full-time District Directors of 
Christian Education are making a 
special contribution to Christian edu- 
cation. They are able to provide ef- 
fective promotion and supervision of 
Christian education because (1) they 
have time to devote to these tasks, 
and (2) they have been chosen for 
their special background and ability 
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in the field of education. Besides 
the 18 Districts that have had full- 
time Superintendents or Executive 
Secretaries the Central Illinois Dis- 
trict is calling an Executive Secretary 
who will serve also the field of parish 
education, and the Texas District at 
its 1949 convention established the 
office of Counselor in Parish Educa- 
tion. A number of other Districts are 
also giving serious consideration to 
establishing the office. 

The Districts work in close co-op- 
eration with Synod’s Board for Parish 
Education. Most Districts provide 
copies of the minutes of their regular 
meetings; others provide periodical 
reports. 

Through the Conference of Dis- 
trict Directors of Parish Education, 
which includes also the Staff of the 
Board for Parish Education and rep- 
resentatives from our teachers’ col- 
leges and seminaries, the District 
leaders provide special studies on var- 
ious phases of Christian education. 
In past years this group has given 
special attention to the objectives of 
Christian education and the materials 
of instruction. This year they will 
give special attention to evaluating 
the parish program of Christian ed- 
ucation. 

THE SYNODICAL BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION 

Synod has assigned specific respon- 
sibilities to the Board for Parish Ed- 
ucation. It may be helpful to ex- 
amine what is being done in each of 
these areas. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “assist in planning an effec- 
tive program of parish education and 
especially seek to improve and extend 
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the system of parochial schools in all 
congregations.” Planning an effective 
program is a concern of each depart- 
ment of parish education: schools, 
Sunday schools, vacation Bible schools, 
Bible classes, and adult education. 
In seeking to improve and extend the 
system of parochial schools, the Board 
has given special attention to problems 
of the one-teacher school, recruiting 
teachers, studies of teacher supply and 
demand and tenure, school costs, and 
materials of instruction. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “watch for all movements 
and tendencies which might endanger 
the program of parish education and 
marshal all available resources to 
counteract such tendencies and move- 
ments.” In discharging this respon- 
sibility the Board has appointed a 
special Committee on Church and 
State. Through this committee and 
through its staff members the board 
is giving special attention to such 
matters as Federal aid to education, 
bus transportation, released time, and 
activities directed against parochial 
schools. This includes studying pro- 
posed legislation and court decisions 
and providing information to our Dis- 
trict leaders and our congregations. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “plan and direct the pro- 
duction of textbooks and other printed 
materials necessary for the carrying 
out of an effective program of parish 
education.” For this area the Board 
has appointed a special Textbook 
Committee to deal with school pub- 
lications. Attention has already been 
called to the new publications in this 
field. In the Sunday school field we 
are presently engaged in revising our 
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Sunday school materials. For vacation 
Bible schools we will by next year 
have three complete series available. 
For Bible classes, we are exploring the 
revision of our materials for the Junior 
Bible Class and are working on mate- 
rials for the Adult Bible Class. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “assist in co-ordinating and 
integrating the various educational 
agencies and activities intended to 
promote parish education.” This in- 
tegration is sought first of all within 
the work of the Board itself; and here 
there is a very fine unanimity in the 
Board and staff. This integration is 
sought also with respect to other ed- 
ucational groups within the Church, 
particularly the youth groups and the 
men’s and women’s organizations. In 
order to effect such integration, the 
Board for Parish Education has ap- 
pointed the Co-ordinating Council, 
which meets annually to discuss the 
planned parish: program. To assist 
the individual congregations in co- 
ordinating the educational program, 
the Board annually produces Parish 
Activities, a book of resource mate- 
rials for planning the parish program. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “assist the District Boards 
in supervising and directing all formal 
educational activities of the congrega- 
tions of Synod... .” In order to pro- 
vide special information to the Dis- 
trict Boards, two publications, The 
Board for Parish Education Bulletin 
and The Adult Education Bulletin, 
are issued. The Board also conducts 
an Annual Educational Conference, at 
which specific problems of parish ed- 
ucation are discussed. The Board 
also studies the program of individual 
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District Boards to discuss the District 
program. 

The Board for Parish Education 
is charged to “initiate and direct re- 
search activities necessary to promote 
and improve parish education.” Sev- 
eral committees have been appointed 
by the Board that function in this 
area. These are The Committee on 
Tests and Measurements and the Fam- 
ily Life Committee. In addition the 
Board for Parish Education makes 
use of workshops to bring together 
experts in various fields. This year 
three workshops are being conducted: 
the workshop in Religious Education, 
seeking guidelines for the develop- 
ment of textbooks for intermediate 
and upper grades; the workshop on 
Family Education, exploring with Dis- 
trict leaders the second major phase 
of Adult Education; and the work- 
shop on Tests and Measurements, 
which is working on special tests for 
Lutheran .schools. One test, entitled 
“Pre-counseling Inventory” by Prof. 
Alfred Schmieding, is now available. 

The Board for Parish Education is 
charged to “advise Synod, its Districts, 
and congregations with respect to 
problems, needs, and possibilities in 
the field of parish education.” In 
carrying out these responsibilities the 
Board makes use of a number of 
media. Through Parish Education it 
contacts all pastors and teachers reg- 
ularly; through publicity releases and 
articles in the church papers it pro- 
vides information to our entire con- 
stituency on parish education; and 
through the personal appearance of 
Board members or Staff members at 
conferences, Sunday School Associa- 
tion meetings, seminars, and other 
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meetings, one or the other phase of 
Christian education receives atten- 
tion. Lutheran Education Week pro- 
vides an annual occasion for special 
promotion of Christian education. 
A growing number of congregations 
seems to be participating in this effort. 
This is a many-sided program that 
the Board for Parish Education is 
promoting. Much remains to be done, 
but the Board is striving to the ex- 
tent of time and manpower available 
to give attention to the various re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to it. 


CONCLUSION 

It is easy to conclude a report on the 
state of Christian education in the 
Church and to feel overly optimistic 
or overly pessimistic over conditions. 
Both extremes are unwarranted. Let 
us take satisfaction in the evidences 
of growth and improvement; at the 
same time let us be characterized by 
a holy dissatisfaction with anything 
less than the best we can accomplish 
for the Lord. Let us regret that more 
progress has not been made; at the 
same time let us be courageous, not 
despondent, and let us recognize that 
God’s blessings will attend us as we 
pray, and work, and come to grips 
with our problems in the field of 
Christian education. 

Christian education is an invest- 
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ment. It costs money, but it pays rich 
dividends for time and for eternity. 
Let us demand effective stewardship 
in the interest of Christian education. 


Christian education has more to fear 
from dangers within than from dan- 
gers without. When danger threat- 
ened our schools from without, our 
District boards and our congregations 
bestirred themselves to great activity. 
Against the insidious dangers from 
within — the neglect, apathy, and in- 
difference in matters of Christian ed- 
ucation — there has been lackadaisical 
activity. We must be alert to dangers 
from without; we must face squarely 
these dangers from within. 

Christian education must overcome 
a natural inertia. There is an inertia 
in our people; an inertia in our con- 
gregational leaders; and an inertia in 
our District and synodical leaders. 
It is so easy to sink in the rut of the 
status quo. Let us challenge this in- 
ertia in matters of Christian education 
and strive diligently to meet God's 
directives for Christian education. Let 
us strive for the high ideals which 
God sets for us when He directs us 
to “lengthen our cords,” that is, to 
expand the Church in every direction; 
and to “strengthen the stakes,” that 
is, to provide effective Christian ed- 
ucation for our members. 


CoitecE GrapuaTes Fat, To REPLACE THEMSELVES — Thé Population 
Reference Bureau, a non-profit scientific organization founded 20 years ago, 
reports that American college graduates are not producing enough babies to 
replace themselves. Its survey was based on a study of the classes of 1924 now 
holding 25th reunions. Women of these classes have failed to replace them- 
selves by 40 per cent and men by 16 per cent, according to the bureau. 
Its report observes that graduates from co-educational and western colleges 
produced the largest families and graduates of Brigham Young University set 
the birth rate pace with 8.47 children per male and 2.45 per woman graduate. 
Statistically, it takes 2.1 children per couple for replacement. — The Christian 


Century, July 27, 1949. 


The Word of God and Children’s Literature 


Morton A. SCHROEDER 


Statistics from trade journals, Gov- 
ernment agency releases, and miscel- 
laneous source books reveal that the 
golden age of children’s literature is 
at perihelion as far as variety and 
quantity of books published are con- 
cerned. All areas of man’s learning 
and culture are awarded decidedly 
more than passing reference. Geog- 
raphy, science, history and biography, 
music and painting — and others too 
numerous to list —find protagonists 
who write interesting and stimulating 
books for today’s children to read and 
enjoy. 

Within the past half decade or so, 
serious attention was directed to an- 
other facet of man’s life hitherto 
considered a rather risky publishing 
venture — that of religion. 

Books dealing with religious mat- 
ters have since deluged the market. 
Editors, authors, and illustrators com- 
bine their various talents to make 
these books, in both format and con- 
tents, as attractive as possible. Pub- 
lishers spare no expense to guarantee 
the invasion of the market. They in- 
sist that, whenever possible, good 
paper, legible print, and sturdy bind- 
ings be used to insure the books’ ap- 
peal to the public. 

And they do appeal. Literary critics 
and authorities in children’s literature 
laud them in warm reviews. Librar- 
ians and booksellers push books on 
religion to the best of their ability. 
The public follows, and sales soar. 
One of the most famous authors for 
children is famous not because she 
writes great literature, but because 
she is doing a series of religious books 
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that has caught the fancy of John 
and Mary Doe. This author is an 
extremely popular speaker at parent- 
teacher meetings and other meetings 
of a like nature. 

The popularity of religious books 
is accented by sinful man’s desire to 
meet the demands of God. Man buys 
them as a palliative to his conscience, 
which is constantly reminding him of 
God and his duties toward God, one 
of which is the training of his chil- 
dren in God’s ways. 

After a considerable number of 
these books have been read, several 
logical classifications become ap- 
parent. They can be classified ac- 
cording to language and content. 

Some religious books use the word- 
ing of Holy Scriptures. It is to be 
regretted that few are in this cate- 
gory, but the situation is understand- 
able. Our own Bible history books 
are edited to a certain extent. For 
example, in the story of the birth of 
Christ, the phrase “being great with 
child” is deleted. 

Some use an edited or “cut” version 
of the Bible. This type is also limited, 
but it is more numerous than group 
one. An excellent example of this 
kind is Joseph, arranged by Elizabeth 
Yates. This fresh and clean-looking 
book, with good binding, excellent 
registered print, open-faced pages, 
and distinguished engravings by Nora 
S. Unwin, is truly a beautiful volume. 

The usefulness of edited versions 
depends, to a large extent, on the edi- 
tors’ skill in “cutting” the Bible nar- 
rative. Not all editors have the 
wisdom of a Yates. On the contrary, 
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many use an extremely unjudicious 
pair of scissors. Eleanor Crawford in 
The Beginning of the World chooses 
to omit that wonderful refrain: “And 
the evening and the moming were 
the . . .” (Gen. 1:5-31). Charles Cul- 
len in Jesus the Christ omits the post- 
Easter appearances of Christ and the 
Ascension story. The Great Story, an 
otherwise splendid, continuous nar- 
rative of the life of our Savior, en- 
hanced by a gallery of full-color 
reproductions of fifteen famous mas- 
terpieces, such as Madonna del Gran- 
duca by Raphael, The Last Supper 
by da Vinci, and Ciseri’s Behold the 
Man, is spoiled by the omission of 
these same stories. What hope does 
the child have who, on reading these 
stories, discovers that Christ remained 
in the grave? “And if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain” (1 Cor. 15:14). 

The most widely used type is that 
in which a rewritten version of the 
Bible text appears. This is the kind 
that causes the most difficulty. The 
authors know books and children, but 
they do not know the Bible. They 
have no theological training (unless 
teaching Sunday schovl can be con- 
sidered adequate preparation for such 
a delicate task), and yet they tamper 
with the Book our seminary profes- 
sors know only incompletely after 
a lifetime of study. The result is fre- 
quently chaos. 

Books that combine a rewritten ver- 
sion of Holy Scriptures with supple- 
mentary sections of the Bible are best 
represented by Mary Alice Jones's 
“Tell Me About the Bible” book. 
This type of book is wanting in two 
respects: the retold portion leaves too 
much to be desired as far as our 


fundamental Lutheran doctrine is 
concerned, and the reader can very 
easily get the impression that that 
which is most important — the Word 
of God —is unimportant to the con- 
tinuity of the story because it is 
“boxed in” or placed in such a posi- 
tion that it seems to be merely some- 
thing added as an afterthought. 

As to content, there are five major 
categories, of which biography is the 
most extensive. The life of our Savior 
is given sufficient numerical treatment 
but inadequate theological treatment. 
One book in which Christ is pictured 
as the Savior of fallen mankind, and 
not merely as a great teacher or lov- 
ing friend, is Maj Lindman’s Little 
Folks’ Life of Jesus. Marian Madison’s 
Picture Stories from the Life of Christ 
also refers to our Lord as “Savior” 
and “Christ the Lord,” but an unfor- 
tunate presentation of Matt. 23:37 
(p. 18) and misconception of the re- 
sult of Christ’s blessing (p. 16) 
restricts its use to those who are 
aware of these shortcomings and 
point them out to the children. Too 
many others in this category are rank 
mistakes. More will be said about 
this later. 

David by Hattie Bell Allen is repre- 
sentative of bicgraphies of individuals 
other than Christ. It is not distin- 
guished literature, but familiar stories 
of David's life are retold in language 
simple enough for little folks to com- 
prehend. The pictures, which are a 
visual embodiment of the text, add to 
the little volume’s usefulness. 

Bible Friends to Know by Floyd 
Barnard is a sample of collective 
biography in which outstanding events 
in the lives of Bible figures are re- 
told. It is not a book that we want 
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in our libraries. Any number of er- 
rors could be mentioned, the most 
serious of which is the underlying 
philosophy of work-righteousness that 
deprives the book of any value it may 
have had were this theme not so 
obvious. 

Books dealing with prayers, creeds, 
and sermons constitute the second 
category. This type is well repre- 
sented by Ernest Claxton’s A Child's 
Grace, Rachel Field’s Prayer for a 
Child, and Cyrus Baldridge’s The 
Parables. These three handsome vol- 
umes belong to that group of pre- 
cious few books that are free from 
error. 

Fiction based on the lives of Bible 
characters has become an important 
medium of authors who are writing 
for children. Flights of fancy, over- 
worked imaginations, and unfamili- 
arity with the Lord’s over-all plan of 
salvation restrict the wide use of these 
books. Children are frequently given 
distorted ideas about the men and 
women of God that are difficult to 
correct and erase. 

Some books about religion, such as 
Julie Chanler’s His Messengers Went 
Forth and Florence M. Fitch’s One 
God, the Ways We Worship Him, are 
so unfit for human consumption that 
they need not detain us here. 

All those books which cannot be 
placed in any of the preceding cate- 
gories can be classified as “general” 
works. In this fifth group are such 
works as The Beginning of the World, 
Mary Alice Jones's The Bible Story of 
Creation, and Robbie Trent’s To 
Church We Go. Few of these gen- 
eral books are worth buying, for it is 
highly improbable that any of them 
will lead children to the Bible, which 
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must be the purpose of all books deal- | 
ing with religion. 

What do these books teach? The 
underlying philosophy of practically 
all of them is that of the Modernist. 
Work-righteousness has replaced the 
salvation that Jesus Christ won for 
us. The keynote is non-denomina- 
tionalism. Jacket covers assure us 
that the text has been carefully 
checked by prominent Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant theologians, 
In other words, the publishers try to 
find the lowest common denominator 
of religious knowledge and faith, and 
that is what appears in these books. 
Do you want your children, the lambs 
whom the Savior has entrusted to 
your care, to know the Christ the 
Jews accept? Joshua’s dying exhorta- 


_tion to the tribes of Israel gathered 


at Shechem gives the answer to that 
question: “But as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord” 
(Joshua 24:15). 

This basic philosophy is directly 
responsible for the many serious er- 
rors that abound in these books. 
Christ is given shabby treatment: He 
is constantly referred to as a friend, 
teacher, master. It is true: He is our 
Friend, He was and will remain the 
greatest Teacher of all times, He is 
our Master. But He is more! He is 
the Savior of the world. Few of these 
authors have the courage to put this 
fundamental Christian belief into 
print. Miracles are omitted. The 
thinking man of today considers it 
juvenile to believe such “nonsense.” 
And worse than all, the risen Savior 
is ignored. 

A quotation from The Junior Bible, 
edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed, shows 
how far the Modernists go in their 
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attempts to discredit the glorious 
Easter morning message of the angels: 

The boldness and freedom of Jesus’ 
teaching had aroused such hostility 
against him that his enemies had brought 
about his death. But when his closest 
followers gathered in their old haunts in 
Galilee to carry on his work, they felt his 
presence returning. It was as though he 
had rejoined them. They seemed to see 
him and hear his voice, telling them to 
carry his message out into the world and 
promising to stay with them always to 
the very end. (P. 231; italics mine.) 

Similar reticence is displayed in ac- 
knowledging the existence of sin. The 
story of Adam and Eve in Bible 
Friends to Know ends with the words: 
“. .. they had a happy home.” The 
Serpent’s question: “Yea, hath God 
said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the Garden?” and Adam’s and Eve's 
subsequent action are ignored. 

Doubt pervades the presentation of 
other fundamental doctrines, such as 
the creation of the world by the 
omnipotent and omniscient God and 
the inspiration of the Bible. The 
Bible Story of Creation states: “His- 
torians and scientists know this old 
story does not answer all their ques- 
tions about the beginnings” (p.7). 
The fact that God created the world 
in six days is questioned: “But the 
story does not say that the seven days 
of creation were days bounded by 
sunrise and sunset, as our days are” 
(p. 35). 

Tell Me About the Bible is sup- 
posed to give children their first im- 
pressions of the Bible, and yet the 
author's hesitant manner will leave 
serious doubts in the minds and hearts 
of her audience. Bobby, the little 
boy in the book, “Tell Me About the 
Bible,” asks: “Then how did he (God) 
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write it (the Bible)?” The other re- 
plies: “This is the way I think it 
was...” (p. 11). Compare her vapor- 
ous explanation of Verbal Inspiration 
as found on pp. 11, 15, and 16 with 
our fundamental belief of this car- 
dinal doctrine as explained by W. 
Arndt in Bible Difficulties (pp.8—10). 

A catalog of other mistakes found 
in these books is available in my 
bibliography of books on religion, but 
enough errors have been shown to 
demonstrate that we must be ex- 
tremely cautious in using the writings 
of those who are of the world. Read 
these books yourself. Read them 
critically, and accept only those which 
can stand the test of fundamental 
Lutheranism. Tell your congregation 
members about them, and explain to 
them what these books teach so that 
they will not be deceived by the 
propaganda to which they are con- 
stantly exposed. 

Someone might wonder: “Are we 
depriving our children of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ by restricting the use 
of religious books in children’s litera- 
ture?” The answer is evident if we 
remember that these books are not 
teaching the Christ-centered Gospel 
of salvation by grace, through faith, 
but a watered-down social gospel, in 
which salvation by good works is the 
chief cornerstone. 

A vacuum should not be created in 
our children’s reading by condemning 
these books without offering a sub- 
stitute for them. I hope our own 
synodical Publishing House will step 
into the breach and publish religious 
books our children can read without 
imbibing false doctrines. A humble 
beginning has been made. Concordia 
Publishing House’s trilogy A Child's 
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Garden of Song, A Child's Garden of 
Prayer, and A Child’s Garden of Bible 
Stories is a fine set of books every 
young Christian will be proud to own. 

People criticize the price of A Child's 
Garden of Bible Stories, but if we 
compare this little volume with sim- 
ilar books marketed by secular pub- 
lishing houses, we shall be glad to 
pay the price necessitated by a com- 
paratively small market. Written by 
a man who lived in a Lutheran teach- 
erage, attended Lutheran schools, and 
taught for some twenty years in Lu- 
theran schools, it eliminates all those 
errors which we have discussed in 
foregoing paragraphs by the simple 
expedient of clinging to the verbal 
inspiration of the Word of God. It 
does not hem and haw. In straight- 
forward, simple, and concise lan- 
guage, it presents sixty stories which 
will lead children to the Book, about 
which Dr. Martin Luther once wrote: 

The Holy Scriptures are the only 
source and norm of doctrine, the sole 
authority in the matter of Christian faith 
and life. 

And having led the children to the 
Bible, we shall be able to rejoice with 
the Apostle Paul: 

And that from a child thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 
3:15). 
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Let’s Make a Mural 


Pau. T. 


To the question: “If you had the 
opportunity, which subject(s) would 
you drop from your course of study?” 
one teacher replied, “Art.”1 This 
teacher is no doubt one of the many 
who cannot draw the proverbial 
“straight line” (which is neither the 
mark of the artist nor of the art 
teacher), who think of art in the el- 
ementary school as a subject apart, 
and who detest the short weekly pe- 
riod during which the pupils metic- 
ulously copy pictures from their “art” 
books and the teacher busies himself 
at his desk, fearful lest he be asked 
to demonstrate. By whatever name 
it is called, such practice deserves to 
be dropped. It certainly is not art. 

True, it is essential to have a cer- 
tain amount of basic instruction in 
the fundamentals of perspective, 
color, body shapes, etc., but these 
skills are not the end, but the means 
to the end —production of creative 
art. And these principles can best be 
learned, not by copying someone 
else's work, but through constant ap- 
plication, while art projects are being 
used to vitalize and enrich the various 
subjects in an integrated program. 

The making of murals is such an 
enriching and vitalizing art activity. 
“A mural is, properly speaking, a wall 
decoration, and originally was painted 
directly on the wall. The elementary 
school mural is a sort of adaptation 
combining illustration and decora- 
tion. ... It decorates by adding color 
and interest to walls that otherwise 
may be dull and bleak, and by means 


1 From a study by the writer concerning 
the administration of Lutheran schools. 
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of it interest in research in connection 
with social studies, literature, etc., is 
stimulated and ideas are clarified and 
impressed upon the memory.”? A de- 
scription of activities involved in 
making a mural of Egypt by the 
writer's fourth grade will serve to 
illustrate. 

Egypt had hardly been mentioned 
as the next topic in geography when 
the enthusiastic owner of a waving 
arm impatiently burst forth: “Let’s 
make another mural. We could put 
in the pyramids and the Nile River 
and the ‘Spinix,’ or whatever it's 
called, and —” 

By this time the many raised hands, 
the impatient faces, the whisperings 
of those who couldn’t wait to be 
called upon indicated that the other 
members of the class were of like 
mind. The teacher's nod of approval 
elicited a resounding “Hurrah!” 

“Tve read the story in the book al- 
ready, and it said that it doesn’t rain 
there and that they have to irrigate 
the land — we could show that.” 

“My dad has a National Geo- 
graphic magazine that has lots of 
dandy pictures about Egypt. I could 
bring that so we could get ideas of 
how the things look.” 

“There’s a book in the library about 
Egypt.” 

“We could paint some cornfields, 
because in the story of Joseph it says 
they raised ——” 

“They just called it corn; it was 
really wheat.” 


2 Dorsey, Elsie. Art for the Classroom. 
Regina: School Aids and Textbook Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 1948, p. 22. 
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“Well, then, we could. put in fields 
of wheat.” 

“And cotton. I read that they raise 
cotton in Egypt.” 

“Here’s a picture that shows their 
houses. It says in the story that 
they're made of mud.” 

With interest at its height the chil- 
dren were told to read the story of 
Egypt in their geography books, jot- 
ting down points of interest, items 
which they considered important 
enough to merit a place in the mural. 
All were also instructed to sketch 
their ideas of the composition of the 
completed mural. 

The next afternoon, having con- 
sulted their texts, six different mag- 
azines, Bible histories, eight library 
books, encyclopedias, and numerous 
pictures, the class decided upon the 
following list as being essential: the 
Nile, with the Aswan Dam, crocodiles, 
a boat, and irrigation systems, the 
pyramids and the Sphinx; the desert 
in the background with a camel car- 
avan, fields of wheat and cotton with 
peasants in native costume, palm trees 
and several typical houses. After dis- 
cussing a number of sketches, the ar- 
rangement of the parts of the mural 
was decided by the class. The final 
plan was sketched lightly on the 
mural paper by two pupils who had 
been chosen by the class to direct 
the project. 

A twelve-foot length of wrapping 
paper, secured from a near-by store, 
was next attacked by the members of 
the class, armed with brushes, tem- 
pera paint, individual ideas about 
Egypt, and imaginations. (Crayons 
on smooth paper or colored chalk on 
rough-textured paper work well and 
are perhaps less messy.) Bids for the 
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various parts of the mural had been 
made by the pupils, decisions having 
been made by the leaders with the 
teacher's approval. Care must be 
taken so that also the timid are given 
their part. By means of experiences, 
such as this, in which their work is 
recognized, through which they ac- 
quire a feeling of satisfaction and of 
having contributed something worth 
while, the adjustments of these so- 
cially maladjusted children are mate- 
rially promoted. 

The leader’s task is to co-ordinate 
the whole, to see that spaces are 
filled, that main objects are generally 
in proportion to each other, and that 
the entire mural is held together by 
a continuous background. With the 
exception of encouragement, praise, 
and occasional help to any young 
artist in distress, the less the teacher 
says, the better. It is the children 
who are expressing their ideas, and 
their representations of these ideas 
need not, perhaps ought not, conform 
to accepted adult standards. As one 
pupil stated, “If we wanted every- 
thing to be so perfect, we ought to 
go to Egypt and take some pictures.” 

Making the main objects too small 
and thus leaving many large, un- 
interesting spaces is perhaps the most 
common weakness in making the first 
mural, Figure 1 shows the composi- 
tion of one of the first murals done by 
the class. Continually referring to 
the “wide open spaces” in their Es- 
kimo mural, the leaders insisted upon 
having all the spaces filled. Figure 2 
indicates that while these exhortations 
were complied with, the proportions 
lack uniformity, resulting from failure 
of the individuals to observe the work 
of neighbors. 
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A method which allows for more 
careful planning and execution (the 
most successful method for primary 
grades) is the cut-paper type of mu- 
ral. The planning is carried on in a 
similar manner, but only the back- 
ground is drawn onto the mural 
paper. The other objects are drawn, 
colored, cut out, and pinned onto the 
background. This allows for constant 
evaluation and rearrangement until 
all parts satisfy all concerned, when 
they are pasted down. 

The results of activities such as the 
above are far-reaching. With little 
motivation from the teacher there was 
a great interest in Egypt and a de- 
termination to find out all about it, 
which the majority did on their level 
of maturity. A test at the end of 
the unit revealed that the average 
achievement was slightly higher than 
on units taught in the regular fashion. 
Whether this is due to the mural is 
open to question, but the fact re- 
mains that the achievement was no 
less than under ordinary circum- 


stances. The children recognized the 
need for, and experienced, group 
planning. The need for co-operation 
in the execution of the plan became 
evident to the pupils and was carried 
out to a surprising degree. Above all, 
the experience was enjoyed. The pu- 
pils had produced creative art of 
which they were justly proud. Pupils 
from the other rooms were brought 
in to see; children coaxed their par- 
ents in after school and on Sundays 
to admire their mural. 

While the writer has often used 
mural-making successfully, it is not 
to be implied that it is the method 
of stimulating interest in various sub- 
jects through art, but a method. In 
order not to overdo a good thing, it 
must be used with discretion, chosen 
from among numerous art activities 
when it will be the most effective. 
If art is used thus, to enrich and 
vitalize the subjects in the curriculum, 
and not considered a subject apart, 
it will never be regarded so useless 
as to warrant its demise. 


Evangelism and Stewardship Training 


in the Sunday School * 
R. C, Remy 


EVANGELISM 

There can be no questioning of the 
fact that mission study and education 
in evangelism must have a place in 
our Sunday schools. In the command 
in which the Savior tells us to “teach” 
He also tells us to “make disciples of 
all nations” (Matt. 28:19-20). Christian 
education and Christian mission work 
go hand in hand; the one complements 
the other. We must reach in order 
to teach, and we must teach in order 
to reach. The Church that confines its 
work only to those within its fold is 
not fulfilling the wish and command 
of Christ. The question, then, is not 
whether the Sunday school should in- 
corporate a program of evangelism, 
but rather how it shall incorporate 
this program. 

It cannot be denied that the pro- 
gram of evangelism has found a place 
in our Sunday schools in the past. 
Many of our Sunday schools have 
done and still are doing a splendid 
job in this respect. Taken as a whole, 
one tenth of all of our Sunday school 
enrollment is composed of children 
from unchurched homes. At the same 
time, however, we must humbly con- 
fess that many of our Sunday schools 
have virtually no program of evan- 
gelism. It is my personal opinion that 
this is one of the greatest needs, if 
not the greatest need, in our Sunday 
schools today. 

As we think in terms of improve- 
ment and progress, it is essential that 
»we stress the matter of making the 
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program of evangelism continuous. 
Evangelism must be related to the 
whole life of the pupil, not merely 
to one phase of it. Too often in the 
past our programs of evangelism have 
failed because they were launched 
in a haphazard or a halfhearted way, 
or because our efforts were only spo- 
radic, or because we attempted to 
achieve too little. We must impress 
upon our children that the Savior’s 
call is to reach all. Until that ob- 
jective has been reached, and it will 
not be reached before the end of time, 
our program of evangelism must not 
cease. On the contrary, it must ever 
form the heart and center of our work. 
It must be continuous. It must in- 
crease in intensity. It must take in an 
ever greater area until, at length, it 
will have reached every unchurched 
child and adult in the community. 
And behind it all, as the motivating 
and compelling power, must be our 
compassionate love for the lost in 
which we reflect the heartfelt concern 
expressed by our Savior in the words: 
“It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Matt. 
18:14). 

The question now arises: How shall 
the program of evangelism be ar- 
ranged? The answer to this question 


* Part II of a paper presented to the Sun- 
day School Curriculum Conference in St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 21—22, 1949. A complete 
report on the conference can be obtained 
from the Board for Parish Education, 3558 
S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. $1.00. 
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is not found in merely observing Mis- 
sion Sunday once a year nor in the 
mere gathering in of money for mis- 
sions. Rather, as already stated, the 
program must be continuous. This 
involves: 

A. Offering one or more units in 
the curriculum courses each year 
rather than offering a single occasional 
lesson on a missionary theme. — These 
units should include studies on the 
Savior's great mission command; the 
mission work of the early Christian 
Church; personal mission work; the 
mission work of our Church in the 
local community; the work of our 
Church in the home mission field; 
and the mission work of our Church 
in foreign fields. The lessons should 
emphasize not only teaching, but also 
training our children in mission work. 
Current mission stories could be 
added in the correlated work. 

B. Supplementary Activities — 

I. Refer to mission work every Sun- 
day. This may be done in the opening 
devotions, in the lesson itself, or at 
the time new pupils are welcomed. 

2. Have children make regular con- 
tributions for mission work, preferably 
once a week and no less than once a 
month. The duplex envelope is sug- 
gested. Reports on the amounts of 
funds collected should be made pe- 
riodically, and the purposes for which 
the funds have been collected should 
be carefully explained. 

3. Arrange for special mission serv- 
ices, mission plays, dramas, and movy- 
ing pictures with a mission theme. 

4, Occasionally have guest speakers 
from mission fields address the Sunday 
school. 


5. Arrange for community can- 
vasses for the purpose of finding and 
enrolling new pupils. 

6. Explore the possibility of begin- 
ning a branch Sunday school. 

7. Maintain contacts through the 
Nursery Department with pre-school 
children whom you have baptized. 

8. Reach the distant children and 
shut-ins who cannot attend Sunday 
school through the Home Department 
(or through Sunday School by Mail). 

9. Adopt a special project in the 
field of home or foreign mission work. 

10. Maintain a well-stocked library 
of books, pamphlets, tracts, and mag- 
azines with a missionary theme. Place 
mission literature in your local public 
library. 

11. Study the possibility of provid- 
ing transportation. 

12. Carry on a dignified and sys- 
tematic publicity campaign through 
newspaper announcements, articles, 
and pictures, spot announcements on 


the radio, bulletins, letters, cards, 
tracts, and handbills. 
STEWARDSHIP 


The supreme purpose of our re- 
demption in and through Jesus Christ 
can be summarized in the short sen- 
tence “Saved to Serve” (see 2 Cor. 
5:15; Luke 1:24; explanation of Sec- 
ond Article). Such service embraces 
both time and eternity. But perhaps 
there are many among us who feel 
that we have not sufficiently stressed 
the meaning of this service either in 
its relation to time or in its relation 
to eternity. 

Christian service, with all that it 
implies, can be summarized in the 
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word “Stewardship.” A steward is a 
custodian, or keeper, of another's 
goods. Christians are stewards of 
God’s possessions. All that they are 
and have has been given to them by 
God, and they are to employ it all 
properly and profitably. Their natural 
life and their spiritual life, their in- 
tellect, reason, and senses, their talents 
and their time, their material re- 
sources, and their heritage of the Gos- 
pel, with all its priceless treasures — 
all has been given them in trust; all 
is to be placed on the altar of service 
for God and for Christ; and God will 
demand an account of each one as to 
the manner and the measure in which 
he employed his gifts. 

Now, experience proves that unless 
Christians are taught and trained in 
the matter of Christian service, they 
will be deficient in the exercise of it. 
Unless properly taught and trained, 
they will be more inclined to live for 
themselves than for Him who died 
for them and rose again. The record 
of our people in church attendance, 
Communion attendance, in service to 
the Church, in Christian giving, in 
Christian service to the home, to the 
community, and to the nation, con- 
trasted with their record of service 
to the home, to the community, and 
to the nation, contrasted with their 
record of service to self and selfish 
interests, indicates only too strongly 
that they are in need of indoctrination 
and training with regard to the matter 
of stewardship. 

The correct attitude toward the 
stewardship of Christian life and the 
ability to practice it do not just hap- 
pen. On the contrary, they require 
teaching and training. The first ques- 
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tion asked by Saul of Tarsus after 
his conversion to Christianity was a 
question for information: “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” (Acts 
9:6.) The Christians in the city of 
Corinth had already acquired certain 
Christian graces, but the Apostle in- 
cited them to grow in the grace of 
Christian giving, saying: “As ye 
abound in everything, in faith, and 
utterance, and knowledge, and in all 
diligence, and in your love to us, see 
that ye abound in this grace also” 
(2 Cor. 8:7). In short, we must not 
only tell our pupils to live a life of 
Christian stewardship, we must also 
teach and train them how to live this 
life. 

Christian stewardship, of course, in- 
volves not only the matter of Chris- 
tian giving, but among many other 
things, also the discovery and develop- 
ment of talents for service in the 
Church, in the home, in the com- 
munity, and in the nation. To this 
end, I think, we ought to give serious 
attention in our Sunday schools to the 
matter of leadership training. One 
often hears the complaint: “We have 
no trained leaders in our congrega- 
tion.” What is this but a self-indict- 
ment? Whose fault is it really? Is it 
not our own? Training leaders re- 
quires much time, effort, and patience, 
but no congregation has the right to 
expect to receive its trained leaders 
by transfer from another congrega- 
tion. 

In order that the subject of the 
stewardship of Christian life may be 
given proper attention in our Sunday 
schools, it is suggested 


1. That one or more units be de- 
voted to this subject each year. 
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2. That this subject be treated in 
worksheets. 

8. That many opportunities be pro- 
vided for the pupils to put their tal- 
ents to use, e. g., taking a special part 
in the worship service, such as playing 
the piano, serving as ushers, serving 
on a committee to welcome new pu- 
pils, taking the offering, occasionally 
reading the Scripture lesson; assisting 
in handling the finances of the Sunday 
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school; learning how to keep records; 
taking care of the Sunday school 
rooms and supplies; helping with pub- 
licity programs; assisting with canvass 
work and community projects; visiting 
the aged and the sick, the shut-ins, 
and, in general, training them in serv- 
ices which will equip them for places 
of leadership in the Sunday school, in 
the congregation, and in the work of 
the church at large. 


Lor’s Wire. — In the theological column of an Australian inter-collegiate 
journal a writer —he is a minister and the warden of a college —has some 
sneering remarks about the so-called “fundamentalists,” who believe “that 
everything in the Bible is true.” This belief arouses his humor. His contention 
is that although not all the narratives in the Bible are to be taken as scientifically 
or historically true, they can still be regarded as having some religious value. 
He does not explain how this is possible, so he leaves us wondering how a 
moral or religious truth can be based on a story that is untrue but is related 
as being true. As it cannot be right before God to teach something as true 
that is not true, a preacher or teacher, according to this man’s contentions, 
would be compelled to say to his hearers or pupils: You must understand that 
this Bible story is not true, but just an invention, a fairy tale, but at the same 
time you must understand that there is some truth in it. 

The writer quotes the story of Lot’s wife and humorously says, she “was 
turned into a pillar of salt so really, one presumes, that bits could have been 
chipped off her saliferous form.” He has evidently overlooked the fact that 
our Lord Jesus Christ refers to this story as true: “Remember Lot’s wife,” Luke 
17:32. Christ says, “I am the truth.” According to this minister, our Lord 
ought really to have said, “Remember Lot’s wife. What you have read about 
her is really not true, but you can learn a lesson from it just the same.” 

Of the Old Testament our Savior says, “The Scripture cannot be broken,” 
John 10:35. He has placed His divine seal on its narratives. Here is a list of 
Old Testament stories to which our Lord made reference, as recorded in the 
New Testament: David’s visit to Ahimelech, at Nob, Matt. 12:3, 4; Jonah’s 
entombment for three days and nights in the belly of the fish, Matth. 12:40 
and 16:4; the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, Matt. 12:42; the death of 
Abel, Matt. 23:35; Elijah’s visit to the widow of Zarephath, Luke 4:26; the 
healing of Naaman’s leprosy, Luke 4:27; the deluge in the days of Noah, 
Luke 17:26; the fate of Lot’s wife, Luke 17:32; Moses’ vision of the burning 
bush, Luke 20:87; Moses lifting up the brazen serpent, John 3:14; manna 

iven in the wilderness, John 6:32; the Mosaic enactment of circumcision, 
John 7:22. — Always He refers to these narratives as true and bases His lessons 


on them as true accounts. 


No other conclusion is possible: The remarks of the writer we have quoted 
are irreverent in the extreme and amount to a questioning of our Lord’s truth- 
fulness. The only alternative to this is that the record of what He has said 
and taught is not true and correct. It is actually contended that to sift truth 
from untruth in the Bible is the task and duty of the Bible student; in other 
words, that the Bible is not the inspired Word of God. We can only say: 
God save us from such ministers and their teachings! — J. D. in The Australian 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tro. G. STELZER 


Chromatic Tones and Their Functions 


Max Reger has used chromatic 
tones quite generally in his “80 Cho- 
ralvorspiele,” Edition Peters, No.3980. 
Since these chorale preludes are again 
available and since there is some 
lack of clarity concerning the func- 
tion of chromatic tones and the pro- 
priety of their use in church music, 
a discussion of this problem seems 
to be appropriate. 

The function of active tones is to 
create a tension toward rest tones. 
The law of melody implies that the 
intensity of such action is increased 
as the distance between the active 
tone and its neighboring rest tone is 
reduced. In order to understand 
Reger’s use of chromatic tones, it is 
necessary to keep this law in mind: 
“Harmonic tones, whether rest or ac- 
tive in character, have the power to 
pull inharmonic tones into them,” } 
and: “The intensity of the pull exerted 
by the rest tone upon the active tone 
varies inversely as the square of the 
distance separating the tones.”? This 
function is rather easily understood if 
it is applied to the key of C major. 
The rest tones are derived out of the 
root C, namely, C, E, G. That is to 
say, the triad c-e-g conveys the feel- 
ing of rest, repose, at-home-ness, as 


compared to the chord g-b-d-f-a. 


1 Franklin W. Robinson, Aural Harmony, 
p. 34. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1936. 


2 Ibid., p. 87. 
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Thus the tone “f” seeks to move to its 
nearest rest tone neighbor, “e,” while 
the tone “b” urges one to antici- 
pate “c.” So it is in every key: the 
fourth tone of the scale tends toward 
the third, and the seventh tone tends 


strongly toward the octave, or root. 

The function of chromatic tones is 
to increase the pull toward a neigh- 
boring tone. Thus the action of d 
to c may be increased by inserting 
the chromatic tone D>. In fact, the 
system is rather obviously one of in- 
serting semitones for increased action. 
The physical possibility exists that for 
every whole tone an extra semitone 
may be inserted. Whether it should 
be inserted is a question of taste 
in art. 

Reger uses chromatics in this way, 
and by doing so he achieves greater 
intensity of action toward the coming 
note. This increased tension is a 
physical stimulus which causes the 
hearer to be more aware of this inter- 
action of notes within a chord toward 
a new objective. As a consequence 
an emotional state is achieved. The 
art consists in the wise timing of these 
tense situations. If the organist un- 
derstands this use of chromatics, he 
may succeed better in motivating the 
interest and attention of the hearer 
toward the emotional state desired 
in a given prelude. You may turn to 
the last phrase of Reger’s first of the 
“30” preludes. Here he uses the chord 
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progression I-II-VI in the key of E> 
major. Since the melody of this 
phrase of “Abide, O Dearest Jesus” 
descends, G, F, E>, Reger lets the bass 
ascend. By inserting the chromatic 
change, E natural, between the E> 
and F in the bass, he indicates more 
intensely the leading-tone qualities 
drawing toward F, while in the alto 
he lets the D> enter between E> 
and C. Now, it can be argued that 
Reger wanted to use the VII7 and 
this could be substantiated in his next 
movement from the F-minor chord to 
C minor through the use of the VII7 
of C minor. We suggest, however, 
that a more functional understanding 
will result from viewing these changes 
horizontally. Reger has been criticised 
by many who take the vertical view 
only. They listen to the chord and 
wonder what it contributes to the 
chorale. Try the horizontal view, and 
observe where Reger is going. It will 
cause you to move in a legato manner 
of playing which will give the hearer 
the additional, but incidental, vertical 
effect of harmonic relationship. 
Chromatic harmony is man-made. 
The chord of nature indicates the pos- 
sibilities. Chromatic harmony has no 
quarrel with diatonic harmony. Robin- 
son suggests that diatonic harmony 
may be called divine and chromatic 
harmony human? “We therefore con- 
clude that the pitch of all chromatic 
tones used in music is man-made, and 
that such tones are therefore em- 
ployed specifically to express human 
emotions.” * We ask whether man has 
the right to tamper with nature in his 


3 Op. cit., Part I, p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 4. 


worship. We might as well ask 
whether man may saw, plane, and 
polish wood in making an_ altar; 
whether he may use brick in building 
a church. God has created all things 
but has made man to have dominion 
over them. Even as the science of 
building has been used to the glory 
of God, so the science of music may 
be used to His glory. 

Objective musical situations in wor- 
ship are most appropriately presented 
in diatonic harmony. Since the Lu- 
theran Church has such marvelous 
wealth of objective material to present 
to its hearers in its mighty chorales, 
it follows that objective harmony is 
used so consistently. The same is true 
of the liturgical portion of the serv- 
ices. Therefore diatonic harmony has a 
pre-eminent place in worship music. 


Subjective musical situations occur 
also in worship. Chromatic harmony 
has a tendency to stimulate the sub- 
jective. This situation arises when the 
subject matter is subjective and the 
individual listens as an individual. 
This occurs in the prelude or the 
voluntary. The significance of this 
point became apparent to the writer 
when, in 1934, he analyzed four hun- 
dred sixty-eight samples of best-liked 
four-measure excerpts of music played 
by Lutheran organists and students.® 
While each person submitted one 
number that was least difficult to play 
and another that was most difficult to 


5 Stelzer, Theo. G., “Construction, Inter- 
pretation, and Use of a Sight-Reading Scale 
in Organ Music with an Analysis of Organ 
Playing into Fundamental Abilities.” The 
Journal of Experimental Education, VII 
(September, 1938), pp. 35—48. 
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play well, in only one instance did 
both samples have no _ chromatic 
changes, and in only fifty-five out of 
four hundred sixty-eight was this sub- 
jective element missing. Likes and 
dislikes may not be ignored by the 
complete exclusion of subjective 
music. 

Conclusions now seem apparent. 
Man may use the divine creations 
to the glory of God with thanks- 
giving. Man needs a vehicle of ex- 
pression beyond words. There are 
situations which are purely objective, 
others incline toward the subjective. 
We speak of objective justification 
when we refer to the general truth 
that we are justified by faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We use the term 
“subjective justification” when we 
wish to refer to the truth that we, 
I, personally, have appropriated this 
free justification. Even so we speak 
of objective and subjective hymns ac- 
cording to the contents proclaimed in 
the stanzas. You may have heard 
preachers speaking of preaching ob- 
jectively or subjectively. Fortunately, 
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Jesus, in His Great Commission, Matt. 
28:19-20, did not prescribe the method 
or manner. There are times when the 
subjective touches the heart. At other 
times it is better to be objective. The 
musician of the Church should know 
the functions of both objective and 
subjective, diatonic and chromatic, 
phases of musical presentation. Then 
he may ably discern between the 
proper use. Diatonic music tends, 
other things being equal, toward ob- 
jectivity. Chromatic music, other 
things being equal, tends toward 
subjectivity. Objective presentation 
tends in general toward emphasis on 
corporate worship. Subjective pres- 
entation tends in the main toward 
emphasis on individual, personal wor- 
ship. Corporate worship terds toward 
overt expression. Individual worship 
tends toward emotional response in 
silence. There is need and room for 
both. May we grow in knowledge 
and judgment, in wisdom and ap- 
preciation of the proper use of the 
vast possibilities at our disposal to 
influence aright through music. 


Numbers, Syllables, or What? 


LEsLiE R. ZEDDIES 


Assuming that an ability to read 
music is a desirable thing, which of 
the several methods in use today 
brings the most satisfaction and suc- 
cess? 

Staunch advocates of a _ certain 
procedure are loyal to the exclusive 
advantages of their particular method. 
Other music educators use a com- 
bination, while a final group appears 


to have no method whatsoever and 
merely “let the children sing.” 
Scientific studies in many subjects 
of the curriculum make clear to the 
teacher the best method, but music 
education boasts no such definitive 
studies which make one method of 
sight singing better than all the rest. 
The teacher, then, is almost forced to 


use the method that he or she has been | 
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exposed to, or else take up one that 
seems to be required for his or her 
particular situation. 

Among those that use a definite 
method is the large group working 
with the sol-fa syllables as a means of 
labeling the degrees of the scale and 
establishing tonal relationships and 
intervals. The method of the mov- 
able do is time-honored and tested 
and meets with success when the 
syllables are treated as a means to 
an end and not as a goal in them- 
selves. The syllables are found to be 
vocally superior. They facilitate the 
study of chromatics and the shift from 
key to key. 

~The number supporters, growing 
constantly, have had success. They 
give each degree of the scale a num- 
ber with the tonic as 1 and so on up 
to 8. They claim that this is a more 
sensible approach. The child will 
grasp an interval concept such as 1—3 
more easily than do-mi, and will be 
ready for the study of harmony which 
is based on the number system. 

Syllable enthusiasts claim that 
numbers are awkward and unmusical 
and present problems when chro- 
matics are encountered (flat seven, 
or sharp five). The single syllable fi 
takes care of the sharped fourth of 
the scale when syllables are used. 

A third group discards the numbers 
and syllables and teaches music read- 
ing through relative position on the 
staff. The note on the first line sounds 
like this when followed by the note 
on the second line and is the same 
regardless of key. This is the initial 
approach and thereafter follows key- 
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board training in piano classes and 
work on flutes with the use of the staff 
names (a, b, c, etc.). This group 
claims that syllables and numbers are 
stumbling blocks and prevent the 
pupil from “getting at the actual 
music.” Such a method requires a 
well-organized program (they all do) 
and extensive facilities with a music 
specialist in charge. This is not the 
case with the use of numbers or syl- 
lables. Whichever method is used, 
the introduction of piano classes, 
rhythm band instruments, and flutes 
is a desirable thing. 

People who use a combination of 
methods sometimes begin with syl- 
lables. They then introduce numbers 
in the third or fourth grade and 
transfer to staff names in the middle 
grades with the beginning of pre-band 
instrumental work. Here again a 
careful program must be laid out by 
a specialist. 

While the writer does not wish to 
prescribe one method to the exclusion 
of all the others, he believes that 
syllables are at present most easily 
adaptable to our situation. Our 
present Music Reader is based on 
such a plan (but numbers could be 
used), and the manuals of the major 
music classroom texts advocate such 
a procedure. 

The point is that we should have 
a method and not an incidental smat- 
tering of this and that. Let us also 
beware of the “just let them sing” 
policy, which is no doubt the cause of 
our small and poor reading choirs. 
It is well to read the manuals for the 
texts in use and to follow them. 
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Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR THE PIPE 
ORGAN. William Wehmeyer. $1.00. 
This collection presents thematic de- 
velopments of 1. Behold, a Branch, 2. From 
Heaven Above, 3. In Dulci Jubilo, 4. Let 
Us All with Gladsome Voice, 5. Joy to the 
World, for your Christmas needs. 


The Liturgical Music Press, Inc., Boosey & 
Hawkes, New York, N.Y. 


FOLIOS No.61, 62, 63, 64, 65. Emest 
White, Editor. $1.00 each. 

No. 61 has six chorale preludes by Johann 
Nicolaus Hanff. 

No. 62 offers Froberger’s Toccata, Ca- 
priccio, Fantasia, and Ricercare. 

No. 63 contains three preludes of Franz 
Tunder. 

No. 64, two chorale preludes by Delphin 
Strungk and a Ricercare by Nicolaus Adam 
Strungk. 

No. 65 presents Josquin des Prés in Can- 
sona, Benedictus Qui Venit, and Benedicta 
es; Paul Hofhaimer in Ave Maris Stella; and 
Ludwig Senfl in Also heilig ist der Tag. 


Our readers will be particularly interested 
in Nos. 61 and 64 for chorale preludes. In 
the latter folio the translation of the Mag- 
nificat “My Soul doth Magnify the Lord” 
had better be substituted for that given 
“My Soul is Raised by the Lord.” 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


THE MODERN ANTHOLOGY FOR OR- 
GAN. Edited by David McK. Wil- 
liams. $12.00. 

In the introduction the editor pays tribute 
to twenty-three composers who have won 
a distinguished place in the world of music 
today. This Anthology of modern organ 
music is submitted to us that we might not 
“run the risk of stagnation through non- 
acceptance of the new creation.” This vol- 
ume is, in our circle of readers, for the 


advanced players, and to them the price 
represents but the cost of a lesson or two, 
two hundred and nine pages of organ music 
included. 


FANTASY AND FUGUE. Homer Keller. 
$1.25. 
For advanced players who can play mod- 
ern organ music. Fourteen pages. 


INTRODUCTION AND PASSACAGLIA 
(in D minor). Max Reger-R. L. Bedell. 
75 cents. 
Reger knew how to write in the old forms 
in a modern vein. It will tax the ability 
of the artist but repay him well. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


SIX PIECES FOR ORGAN. Theodore 
Dubois-T. T. Noble. $1.50. 


These melodious numbers are of moderate 
difficulty, from four to six pages in length, 
one with eleven pages. 


Volkwein Bros., Inc., 632 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


EIGHT LITTLE PRELUDES AND 
FUGUES. J. S. Bach-Caspar Koch. 
$1.25. 


This volume contains helpful introductory 
notes, phrasing and registration, fingering 
and pedaling. Porter Heaps has added the 
registration for the Hammond organ. 

T.G.S. 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Concordia Publishing House, 8558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE MALE CHURCH CHOIR. J. C. 
Wohlfeil. (Reprint.) 75 cents. 

For male voices, few or many, this vol- 
ume presents a challenge. For the most 
part the voice leading is easy. This should 
encourage quartets to master many selec- 
tions of the thirty-nine in one hour. The 
melody is carried in the second tenor some 
nineteen times, fifteen times in the first 
tenor, and five in the first bass. 
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CONCORDIA TREBLE SERIES, Nos. 20 
to 27. 5 cents each. 

No. 20. Jesus, Lamb of Calvary (SSAA), 
A. W. Stellhorm 

No. 21. Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 
(SSA), A. W. Stellhorn 

No. 22. Look Up, Faint Heart (SSAA), 
J. S. Bach-A. W. Stellhorn 

No. 23. Lord Jesus, Thou Art Going Forth 
(SSAA), A. W. Stellhorn 

No. 24. New Year’s Prayer (SSAA), A. W. 
Stellhorn 

No. 25. O Darkest Woe! 
Stellhorn 

No. 26. Ye Sons and Daughters of the King 
(SSAA), H. J. Gehrke 

No. 27. Songs of Thankfulness (SSAA), 
H. J. Gehrke 
All are singable settings of well-known 

chorales or hymns. The loose-leaf edition 

is particularly convenient for mass children’s 

choruses. 


(SSAA), A. W. 


C. F. Peters Corporation, 1209 Carnegie 
Hall, 881 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


MAGNIFICAT. Urtext Edition Peters, 
No. 40. J. S. Bach. 75 cents. Full 
Orchestra Score, $10; Orchestra Parts, 
complete set, $15. 

This Straube-Roth Urtext Edition of the 
Latin Magnificat makes available for the 
commemoration of Bach’s death, 1950, a 
most joyful masterpiece. Groups of singers 
who have been trained in Bach and Handel 
will find this a challenge. There is one solo 
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each for soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass, a duet for alto and tenor, a trio 
for first soprano, second soprano, and alto. 
The four brilliant choruses require two 
soprano sections: soprano I, soprano II, alto, 
tenor, and bass. The final chorus may be 
regarded as three. We look forward to the 
day when five, ten, or fifteen Lutheran 
singers will get together for an evening’s 
entertainment and sing this wonderful 
setting. 


TREBALTO COLLECTION, Tr.115 and 
116. R. Hernried. 15 cents each. 

No. 115 is a three-part setting of “Jeru- 
salem, Thou City Fair and High,” No. 116, 
a three-part setting of “What Is the World 
to Me.” T.G.S. 

VOCAL SOLOS 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


BE STILL, AND KNOW THAT I AM 
GOD. Roberta Bitgood. (High, Me- 
dium, Low.) 50 cents. 


THREE PSALMS for Contralto or Baritone 
with Organ Accompaniment. Leo 
Sowerby. 50 cents each. 

The first song has a range of a tenth and 
is fairly easy. 

The Three Psalms represent I. Whoso 
Dwelleth (Psalm XCI), II. O Be Joyful in 
the Lord (Psalm C), II. I Will Lift Up 
Mine Eyes (Psalm CXXI). 

The singers must be ready to sing safely 
and independently against a dissonant but 
interesting harmonic background. T.G. S. 


He Gor Even. — A matronly teacher, hauled into court for ignoring a red 
traffic light, bustled up to the judge and asked to have her case disposed of 
immediately as she had to be in her class shortly. 

“So,” smiled the magistrate, “you’re a schoolteacher, are you? Madam, this 


moment represents the fulfillment of a long-standing ambition. Just sit down 
at the table and write: ‘I went through a stop sign’ five hundred times.” — 
The American School Board Journal, July, 1949. 


More Men Teacuers NEEDED. — It would be advantageous for both chil- 
dren and teachers to have more men in the schools. It is undeniably better for 
children to develop in a normally sex-balanced environment. It might be dif- 
ficult for men to cope with the problems that arise during the child’s first two 
or three years at school, but beginning with the fourth grade, we should have 
an equal number of men and women teachers. — Education, June, 1949, p. 624. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


L. E. A. 1949 S—warp CONVENTION 


1. Wuereas, The 1949 Convention of the 
Lutheran Education Association appreciates 
the experiment of hearing the Yearbook be- 
fore its publication; and 

Wuenreas, Not all Yearbooks may lend 
themselves to such presentation; and 

Wuenreas, The Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran Education Association need 
not be committed to one specific pattern of 
presentation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Execu- 
tive Committee for following the suggestion 
regarding the Yearbook made at the 1948 
Convention; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Executive Committee, if feasible, to arrange 
for the publication of the 1950 Yearbook 
before the convention; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1950 Convention hear 
a panel discussion of the 1950 Yearbook. 

2. WuerEas, The critics who reviewed 
the materials for the 1949 Yearbook ren- 
dered valuable service by their comments; 
and 

WuerEss, The discussion of several 
points of the Yearbook should be valuable 
in guiding the writers and editor of the 
Yearbook; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the pertinent suggestions 
be incorporated in the Yearbook when pub- 
lished. 

8. Wuereas, The 1949 Yearbook con- 
tains valuable information and suggestions 
for the secondary and higher schools of our 
Church; and 

Wuereas, These materials and recom- 
mendations deserve careful study; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint an 
action committee on marked copies for some 
officers of Synod, members of boards, and 
administrators at our synodical institutions. 


4. Wuereas, The organizational struc- 
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ture of the Church’s schools need not con- 
form to one pattern; and 

Wuereas, Local circumstances may make 
it feasible and advisable to adopt at least 
a 6—8 organization for our parochial schools; 
and 

Wuereas, Little information is available 
in our circles on junior high schools within 
the Church; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Executive 
Committee of the L. E. A. to initiate a study 
of the junior high schools within our Church. 

5. Wuereas, The Association for Lu- 
theran Secondary Schools has requested the 
Board for Higher Education to consider an 
alteration of the pre-ministerial curriculum 
on the high school level; and 

Wuereas, Said Association has likewise 
requested said Board to make subsidies avail- 
able to such graduates of our Lutheran high 
schools as enroll for teacher or ministerial 
training in our Church; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the L.E.A. endorse the 
Lutheran Secondary Schools’ requests; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the 
L.E. A. inform the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation of our action. 

6. Wueneas, The L. E. A. is an organiza- 
tion of individuals interested in the educa- 
tional program of the Church; and 

Wueress, The membership of the 
L. E. A. ought include all pastors, teachers, 
and members of boards or committees of 
Christian education in the local congrega- 
tion; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
of the L. E. A. be instructed to enter upon 
an active membership drive; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the individual members 
of the L.E.A. be encouraged to gain at 
least one individual each. 

7. Wuereas, The Executive Committee 
has been concerned with studying the ques- 
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tion of federated Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
Associations; and 

Wuereas, The L.E. A. as a servant of 
the Church should render service also in 
those areas not served by other agencies; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the L. E. A. in convention 
assembled encourage the Executive Com- 
mittee to continue the study of the question 
of federating Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
groups into an Association; and be it further 


_ Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be given the authority to implement this 
program by special publications if necessary. 

8. Wuereas, Every legitimate means for 
the recruitment of prospective teachers 
should be utilized; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Convention request 
the Executive Committee to continue its 
study of the feasibility of organizing “Lu- 
theran Teachers for Tomorrow”; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the L.E. A. as a group 
and as individuals pledge themselves to be- 
come more active in finding candidates for 
the teaching profession in our Church. 

9. WuerEas, The shortage of teachers 
for our Christian day schools continues 
unabated and is becoming ever more strin- 
gent, so that it is a source of alarm to the 
members of the L.E. A., and 


Wuereas, According to some observers 
the shortage has been for a duration and 
has come to a critical juncture, where per- 
manent harm to our school system is im- 
minent; and 

Wuereas, Sporadic efforts to train teach- 
ers are being made in certain areas, which 
are trying by these devices to assure them- 
selves of a supply and a quality of teachers 
designed to maintain the schools in their 
areas; and 


Wuereas, It remains the duty of our 
synodical organization to train and to super- 
vise the training of teachers for the schools 
of our Synod; and 

Wuereas, There has to date not been 
achieved a unification of action designed to 
produce a sufficient number of teachers; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the L.E.A. in conven- 
tion assembled at Seward, Nebr., July 5-6, 
again go on record as appreciating every 
effort put forth for the recruitment of 
teachers and the alleviation of the shortage; 

That the L. E. A. again call the attention 
of the Church to the continuing and increas- 
ing grave shortage of teachers; 

That the L.E.A. urgently and respect- 
fully request the President of Synod in view 
of the very critical situation to take what- 
ever additional steps he deems possible, 

1) to stimulate and co-ordinate recruit- 
ment of teacher training students at the 
synodical schools; 

2) to provide additional facilities at the 
teacher training colleges for the professional 
training of teachers; 

3) to co-ordinate the training and place- 
ment of Synod’s professional workers. 


10, Resolved, That the Convention go on 
record commending the Board for Higher 
Education on the work done thus far to 
solve the teacher shortage and that its ef- 
forts be continued. 

11. Resolved, That the L. E. A. Conven- 
tion extend a hearty vote of thanks to Con- 
cordia College, Seward, its faculty, student 
and service personnel, the speakers and es- 
sayists, the chaplains, the L. E. A. officers, 
and any and all who contributed toward 
convention success in any manner what- 
soever. 


CassEs IN TRAILERS. — Fort Wayne, Ind., last year pioneered in the use of 
busses, parked just off school property, for religious education classes, on ac- 
count of the Supreme Court decision that public schools may not be used for 
such classes. This fall another idea will be tried: instead of in busses, the 
classes will be held in three trailers, which will be moved from school to school 
to take care of all classes. Each trailer will be equipped with blackboards, 
worktables, and visual-aid equipment, providing a more efficient schoolroom 
than the city busses. Church officials expect next year’s enrollment to exceed 
that of any previous year. — Lutheran Standard, Aug. 6, 1949. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL1. 


The eighty-sixth school year of Concor- 
dia, River Forest, opened on Sept. 15 with 
a service at Grace Church on the campus. 
The Orientation Program for new students 
was held from Sept. 11 to 16. 

Three new teachers have been appointed 
to the staff of Concordia for this school 
year. Mr. Kenneth Breimeier, M. A., a grad- 
uate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, has 
taken graduate work at Washington Uni- 
versity and Northwestern University. He 
will teach Psychology. Mr. Edward A. 
Lange, M.A., will teach English Composi- 
tion and Literature. He is an alumnus of 
River Forest and of Valparaiso, and received 
his Master’s degree from Chicago University. 
Mr. Lange served a number of years as in- 
structor at Luther Institute of Chicago. 
Miss Margaret Luecke, B.S., a graduate of 
Texas State College for Women, will teach 
instrumental music and assist in student 
counseling. 

A considerable amount of renovation has 
been completed at River Forest to provide 
better facilities: The academic offices have 
been centralized in one suit, including a 
fireproof vault for records; a classroom has 
been enlarged for an Art Room and labora- 
tory; the first floor of the West Dormitory 
for Girls has been re-arranged for better 
accommodations and supervision; the kitchen 
has been equipped with new ovens and 
steam-cooking equipment; dormitories, class- 
rooms, and faculty residences have been 
painted and decorated; and an intercom- 
municating dial telephone system has been 
installed. 

Prof. F. H. Schmitt, retired member of 
our faculty, who now lives in Miami, Fla., 
together with Mrs. Schmitt, spent the sum- 
mer months in our community. Professor 
Schmitt could be seen almost daily in the 
library helping label, accession, and arrange 
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books and periodicals. His service, which 
comprised many, many hours of patient and 
painstaking work, is deeply appreciated by 
his former colleagues and the students. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The addition of more dormitory space 
for resident students is reflected in a 10 per 
cent enrollment increase over last year’s 
record, 312 students. With seven new staff 
members, Concordia, Seward, has the largest 
staff and student body in its 56-year history. 
Since the high school enrollment is held at 
approximately 120, the increase in the num- 
ber of students is confined to the college 
department, so that the teacher shortage 
can be more quickly met. 

This fall 82 Concordia degree graduates, 
diploma graduates, supply and emergency 
teachers, will assume teaching duties in Lu- 
theran schools in all parts of the country, as 
compared with 72 teachers sent into the 
field last year. 

From Aug. 15 to 26, Concordia Teachers 
College was host to the Youth Workers Con- 
ference. Thirty-four pastors, teachers, and 
other youth workers from 12 States and 
Canada participated. Activities and lectures 
included group work, worship, dramatics, 
recreation, and singing. The staff of this 
unique experiment in youth work was: The 
Rev. O. H. Theiss; the Rev. A. R. Kretz- 
mann; Georgine Theiss; Esther Kaspar; 
Elaine Switzer, Hull House, Chicago; Dr. 
Janina Adamezyk, Toledo University; and 
Gerhard Schroth, St. Louis. 

The Board of Governors of the College 
Association met on Friday, Aug. 26, to dis- 
cuss plans for the coming year. Sept. 25, 
3:00 P.M., marked the Luther Day Rally 
at Concordia, and the annual meeting of 
the College Association was held in the 
evening. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation will be held during Homecoming, 
Oct. 28—29. A record number of alumni are 
expected to attend. §_Ericw von FANGE 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Concordia College began the new school 
year with a special service on Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 11. The service was held 
in the college gymnasium. President Leroy 
C. Rincker preached the sermon. The prac- 
tice of scheduling the opening service for 
a Sunday afternoon was begun several years 
ago and has met with great favor among 
Lutherans in this area. 

Sixty-four new students were admitted. 
The total enrollment is 284. Almost all stu- 
dents are preparing to enter the ministry. 

Mr. Paul Dietz, instructor in History, 
Latin, and Mathematics, is the new as- 
sistant. Mr. Dietz was graduated from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, last June. 

Work on the new college dormitory is 
progressing “ahead of schedule,” according 
to representatives of the Hunzinger Con- 
struction Company. Dedication is expected 
to take place late this year. O.C.R. 


ConcorpviA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 

The Junior College Division of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute will begin the new 
academic year on Tuesday, Sept. 13, with 
registration for freshmen. Te date, fifty- 
nine applicants have been accepted, with 
others pending. Sixty-six sophomores will 
register on Saturday, Sept. 17. Forty-two of 
the seventy-two men are enrolled in the 
preparatory course for the Lutheran min- 
istry. Thirty men and fifty-three women are 
taking the liberal arts and business courses. 

New instructors of the Junior College are: 
Jon J. Sugrue, A.M., former instructor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., 
chemistry; and Miss Ellen E. Stahlberg, 
B. A., a graduate of Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn., secretarial subjects. 

The Preparatory Division of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute will begin its school year 
on Monday, Sept.12. The enrollment to 
date totals 142 boys, of whom 51 are new 
students. Ten additional applications for 
admission are still pending. Fifty students 
are enrolled in the preparatory course for 
the Lutheran ministry; the other students 


are taking the regular college preparatory 
program. 

Three new instructors have been added 
to the staff: Harold I. Haas in Religion and 
Languages; Ehrich H. Wildgrube, Jr., in 
Mathematics and Language; and Peter C. 
Schroder in Science and Mathematics. Mr. 
Haas and Mr. Wildgrube are graduates of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Mr. Schro- 
der is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago. HERBERT THIEN 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


While most colleges are preparing for a 
sharp decline in the number of students to 
enrol] this fall, early figures at Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind., point to an en- 
rollment that will about equal last year’s 
nearly 2,000 students. 

Frederick H. Rechlin, entrance counselor, 
stated that the main reason for the general 
enrollment decline was that Veterans were 
no longer entering colleges in such great 
waves. A high freshman enrollment at Val- 
paraiso is expected to maintain the former 
level despite the fewer Veterans. 

Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president, has re- 
sumed his campus duties after a 24,000-mile 
tour of military posts in Japan, Guam, and 
Hawaii during the last six weeks. He was 
one of a group of four American clergymen 
who were sent to this area by the chiefs of 
chaplains of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
to study religious conditions in the Far East. 
President Kretzmann conferred with all oc- 
cupation generals, including General Doug- 
las MacArthur. 

The opening of fall classes will mark the 
first use of the new engineering laboratory 
erected by students on their own initiative. 
It is the second building to be built on the 
new campus. : 

Dean Herman Hesse, who will begin his 
duties as dean of the newly developed four- 
year School of Engineering this fall, has 
outlined a program of research which is 
unique in undergraduate schools. Projects 
are being undertaken to study problems 
faced by engineering industries. 

Among the 20 new instructors and pro- 
fessors to join the faculty is a direct de- 
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scendant of Martin Luther. He is Dr. Hein- 
rich Fleischer, who was reared in Eisenach, 
Germany, and attended the same schools 
as did Luther and Bach. He will serve as 
visiting lecturer in the Department of Music. 
A former member of the Hungarian diplo- 
matic and consular service, Dr. Zoltan 
Sztankay, will be visiting professor in the 
Department of Government. 

During the summer the campus has been 
the scene of a series of institutes conducted 
in an effort to relate a Lutheran philosophy 
to the fields of politics, church music, 
liturgics, social work, and public relations. 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Educational Conference.— The 1949 Edu- 
cational Conference conducted at Concordia 
College, Seward, Nebr., was attended by 
representatives of 31 of our 84 synodical 
Districts and by representatives of our teach- 
ers colleges and of Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill. Some of the essays pre- 
sented at the conference will be published 
in LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 

The conference heard reports from each 
of the Districts on the school expansion 
program. These reports indicated that our 
District boards are diligently seeking to im- 
plement the 1947 synodical resolution which 
set the goal of having 50 per cent of our 
children in our Lutheran schools by 1972. 

The conference resolved to give the area 
of Sunday School Associations special em- 
phasis in 1949-50. Each District was en- 
couraged to develop Sunday school associa- 
tions that will reach all Sunday school 
teachers on a regional or circuit basis. 


Workshop in Religious Education. — The 
Board for Parish Education conducted a 
Workshop on Religious Education at Con- 
cordia Teachers. College, Seward, Nebr., 
from July 8 to 15, 1949, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Wm. Kramer. This workshop 
was financed by a grant of funds made by 
the Committee on Allocating CTO Funds 
for Scholarly Research. The total regular 
attendance was thirty-seven, including rep- 
resentatives of our seminaries and teachers 
colleges,. the District Superintendents of 
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Education, the Board for Parish Education, 
and pastors and teachers from the field. 

The workshop concentrated on six prob- 
lems in the teaching of intermediate and 
upper-grade religion: The Objectives of 
Christian Education, the Content of Re- 
ligious Instruction, the Bible in Elementary 
Education, Criteria for Materials of Re- 
ligious Instruction, Types of Activities in 
Religion, and the Unit in Religion. Each of 
these problems was dealt with by a com- 
mittee. In addition, each committee had the 
benefit of critique by the group. 

A workshop report will be issued in the 
near future. This will be available through 
Concordia Publishing House. The Board for 
Parish Education has through this workshop 
made impressive strides forward toward 
making instruction in religion more effective. 


Family Life Workshop. — The First Fam- 
ily Life Workshop conducted by the Board 
for Parish Education was held at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., July 25 
to 29, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Edu- 
cation. Six problems were dealt with by 
special committees, namely: A Christian 
Family Charter, Home-Church Co-opera- 
tion, a Parish Family Life Program, Program 
for Young Adults, and Training and Trans- 
mission. 

Twenty-two of our thirty-two synodical 
Districts in the United States were repre- 
sented. The participants included pastors, 
parish school teachers, lay workers, Christian 
social workers, a Lutheran physician, pro- 
fessors at our colleges and seminaries, and 
members of our District board of education. 

Two reports will be issued as a result of 
the workshop. A mimeographed report, 
summarizing the essays and the reports of 
the committees will be available by Sept. 15. 
The cost of this report will be 50 cents. 
The second report will be a book presenting 
the most important papers delivered at the 
conference. These papers will be revised 
and enlarged and will provide a comprehen- 
sive background for work in family life edu- 
cation. 


Research Granted for Family Life Educa- 
tion.—The Board of Directors of Synod 
has approved the recommendation of the 
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Committee on Allocating CTO Funds for 
Scholarly Research that $25,000 be allotted 
for research on the project: Restudy of 
Marriage, Divorce, and Family Life. This 
research will be under the direction of 
Synod’s Committee on Family Life. It will 
include the development of guidelines, in- 
service training programs, and books. This 
project is an outgrowth of the synodical 
resolution of 1947 which called for a re- 
study of the matters of marriage, divorce, 
remarriage, and related subjects, and author- 
ized the publication of a manual which shall 
serve as a guide to pastors and congrega- 
tions in dealing with these matters. 


Workshop on Tests and Measurements. — 
The Board for Parish Education conducted 
a Workshop on Tests and Measurements at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Aug. 1—5, 1949. The workshop was held 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements, with Arthur L. 
Miller acting as chairman. 

Three projects were given consideration 
by committees: Tests on Biblical Informa- 
tion, under the leadership of Dr. T. G. 
Stelzer; Achievement Tests in Catechism, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. J. Boettcher; 
and Group Test of Christian Personality, 
under the leadership of Mr. Elmer Pflieger 
and Prof. W. O. Kraeft. 

The three committees will continue work 
on their respective projects and plan to 
make available valid and reliable tests in 
these areas as soon as possible. 


Lutheran Education Week. — Requests 
for materials to celebrate Lutheran Educa- 
tion Week are pouring into, the office of the 
Board for Parish Education. Never before 
have so many congregations ordered copies 
of Parish Activities. Apparently many con- 
gregations are adapting some of the sug- 
gestions for a planned parish program. 

Congregations are also taking seriously 
the matter of recruiting teachers for our 
schools. Many requests are being made for 
copies of the tract “Lutheran School Teach- 
ing as a Career.” This tract can be made 
the basis of an interesting discussion in your 
youth and adult organizations. It might also 
receive special attention at the regular 
business meeting of the congregation. 
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Every Teacher a Trained Teacher. — This 
new tract describes the Concordia Teacher 
Training Program. Congregations that have 
not as yet made use of this program will ap- 
preciate receiving copies of this tract to dis- 
cuss with the local board of Christian edu- 
cation or the Sunday school teachers. It is 
available free of charge, upon request. 


Dr. Paul Bretscher and Rev. A. C. Muel- 
ler Return from Germany. — Dr. Paul 
Bretscher, Chairman of the Board for Parish 
Education, and Rev. A. C. Mueller, Editor 
of Sunday School Materials, participated in 
the sessions at Bad Boll. 

Rev. Mueller summarizes his observations 
on the educational situation in Germany in 
the following words: 

“Two things impressed me most deeply 
while I was in Germany: the return to a 
conservative theology and the revival of in- 
terest in Christian education. Liberalism has 
been on the way out since the twenties; the 
Scriptures, Luther, and the Confessions are 
being studied. The notable theologians 
whom we were privileged to hear delivered 
essays that were characterized by a con- 
servative tone. Paralleling this return to a 
sound Lutheran theology, and growing out 
of it, is the revival of interest in education. 
The importance the Germans attach to 
Christian education is born out by the fact 
that of the four ten-day Bad Boll sessions, 
one entire session was devoted to educa- 
tional principles and problems. We learned 
that pastors are giving religious instruction 
in the schools, in addition to their regular 
weekly confirmation instruction. The old 
teachers were neither willing nor qualified to 
teach religion, but the younger: men are 
taking the theological courses that will 
qualify them for this task. To meet the 
opportunities for religious instruction, the 
Church has created a new order known as 
“catechists.” Thousands of men and women 
are being trained and are already actively 
assisting the pastors and teachers in the 
schools. The return to fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrine and the revival of interest in 
Christian education is, in my opinion, the 
brightest omen of a holier and happier Ger- 
many than the Germany of the past thirty 
years.” 
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Mr. George Brandt to Cleveland Lutheran 
High School. — Mr. George Brandt, a mem- 
ber of the Board for Parish Education, has 
assumed his new duties as instructor in 
English and Art at the Cleveland Lutheran 
High School. 

Pre-Counseling Inventory. — This is a test 
prepared by Prof. Alfred Schmieding, pro- 
fessor of education at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. The test deals 
with the personality factors of children. It is 
intended for children ranging in age from 
eight to fourteen years. Its purpose is to 
bring to the surface some of the problems 
of children that often escape attention. 

The test is an individual test which can 
be administered and scored in one half 
hour or less. Pastors and teachers will find 
the test helpful in guidance and counseling. 

Copies of the test are available from Con- 
cordia Publishing House. Price: 20 copies 
for $1.00; manual, 25 cents; sample set, 
35 cents. ARTHUR L. MILLER 


TWO-WEEK 
AUDIO-VISUAL WORKSHOP 


The field of audio-visual aids was covered 
in a two-week workshop conducted at Con- 
cordia College, River Forest, Ill., from 
June 20 to July 1 immediately preceding the 
regular Summer School. 

The forty students enrolled listened to 
speakers, went on field trips, mounted spe- 
cimens, viewed and evaluated audio-visual 
aids, and operated equipment of various 
types. 

Sixteen different speakers, a number of 
whom are recognized as outstanding leaders 
in the field, appeared on the program. These 
included Prof. Ernest Tiemann of the Audio- 
Visual Center of Indiana University and Mr. 
C. R. Crakes, Educational Director of the 
DeVry Corporation, who has been conduct- 
ing the six-week workshop at Northwestern 
and Stanford Universities during the past 
several summers. 

A unique presentation with the aid of 
chalk-talk technique was made by Mr. Paul 
Cassidy, art director of The World Book 
and Childcraft. He described the methods 
employed by the makers of modern books 
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in securing and producing illustrations of 
an educationally valuable character. 

A tour through the production studios of 
Coronet Instructional Films in Glenview, IIL, 
showed the technical planning and _ skill 
required to maintain a production schedule 


‘of one film every three working days. 


The flannelgraph was discussed and 
demonstrated by Miss Eunice Fischer of 
Scripture Press. Dr. H. H. Gross, Concordia 
College, showed the advantages and limita- 
tions of various types of maps and globes. 
Dr. Klotz, also of the local college, together 
with Mr. E. Garske of St. Luke School, Chi- 
cago, discussed and conducted a field trip 
and supervised the mounting of specimens 
for a school museum. Mrs. O. H. Theiss 
and Mr. N. Kraeft described work that is 
being done to rehabilitate Veterans with the 
use of music, especially recordings. Mr. 
Kraeft, a full-time announcer and “disc 
jockey” on the staff of Station WGN, Chi- 
cago, devoted another period to a discussion 
of children’s recordings. 

Other audio-visual aids that were dis- 
cussed were the bulletin board, text films, 
student-made slides, magnetic recorders, 
transcriptions of radio programs. Mr. James 
Thompson of the A-V Education Service of 
C. P. H. explained the mechanics and elec- 
tronics involved in the modern motion- 
picture film and projector. 

A major point was made by Mr. Robert 
Schroeter, instructor at River Forest, in his 
discussion of the use of the recorder in 
speech development. He reminded the 
group that unless the proper motivation is 
used in connection with all our teaching, no 
matter what the quality of the equipment, 
it will be no more than “sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.” 

The following are some of the comments 
made by the students who were enrolled: 

“Very well planned. Although a great 
variety of speakers were engaged, it all ran 
smoothly. Men were well chosen for their 
fields. The variety kept the class interested, 
even fascinated at times. Comparing it with 
other A-V workshops, this one was excellent. 
Much credit to the management and di- 
rector.” 

“My experience in use of A-V materials 
has been greatly widened. I feel more 
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secure in selection and use of motion pic- 
tures and slides and have confidence in 
being the leader in using these materials 
where I may be.” 

“Very worth while! As a whole, I think 
the course was exceptionally worth while. 
It was well organized, speakers were well 
versed and well prepared on their topics. 
The one outstanding and exceptional thing 
was that the men practiced what they 
taught. Ex.: When someone told you to tell 
the child what to look for, he also told us 
what to look for and what we were sup- 
posed to get out of it.” 

ArtTuHuR L. AMT 


1889—1949 


On the 17th of July the class of 1889, 
Addison Seminary, celebrated the 60th an- 
niversary of their graduation at the home 
of Henry Albrecht, Roselle, Ill. 

Of the 40 original members, 26 had at- 
tended the 25th celebration. It was then 
decided that a meeting be held every 
5 years. At the 50th reunion in 1939 but 
10 classmates could attend. 

By 1949, 34 classmates had passed to 
their eternal resting place, and only 3 could 
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come to Roselle, namely: Herman Foelber, 
81, of Fort Wayne, Ind. Henry Albrecht, 81, 
of Roselle, Ill., and Prof, Albert Miller, 85, 
of Oak Park, Ill. The remaining living mem- 
bers of the class who were unable to be 
present are: G. Niethammer, Chicago, IIl., 
John Wagner of Glenview, Ill., and Wm. v. 
Dissen, Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. O. Rusch 
and Mrs. R. Kranz, widows of former class- 
mates, also attended the celebration. 

During the day the class song, written and 
set to music by Prof. O. Rusch, was sung, 
but it had a much fainter echo than of yore. 
A poem was written and read by Mr. Foel- 
ber in which all the “boys” of the original 
members were mentioned; Miss Elfrieda 
Miller sang a number which included the 
class roll, and a few remarks were made by 
Professor Miller. 

During the tempting meal provided by 
Mrs. Albrecht, the class members reminisced 
of by-gone days at Addison. Notwithstand- 
ing the age of the 3 veterans present, it was 
decided, God willing, to have a final cele- 
bration, the 65th, in 1954. The pleasant oc- 
casion was brought to a close with the 
thought that the good Lord be with all 


present until “we meet again.” A.M. 


ScHoot 100 Years Oxp. — When St. Paul’s Lutheran School of Addison 
closed for the summer holidays a few days ago [in June], it completed one 
hundred years of uninterrupted service to the children of the community and 
the surrounding rural] area. It is the oldest school in continuous service in 
the system of elementary schools sponsored by the Northern Illinois District. 
Organized by twenty families on Jan. 14, 1849, and beginning its work in a 
building that also served as residence for the teacher and as the first village 
post office, it is now housed in a fully equipped building erected in 1924. Four 
teachers instruct 145 children in its kindergarten to eight accredited elementary 
grades. St. Paul’s Congregation has planned a series of events in observance 
of the centennial of its school, including special services on Sept. 4 and Nov. 6, 
and a historical pageant in October. — Northern Illinois Messenger, June 28, 
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Our Contributors 


Turo. KueHNERT, professor of Education 
and Social Science, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 


Arnraur. L. Mitter, Executive Secretary, 
Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Morton A. SCHROEDER, principal, Madison 
Lutheran School, Madison, Wis. 


Paut T. Luesxe, teacher at Bethany Lu- 
theran School, Detroit, Mich. 


R. C. Remy, Assistant Superintendent (Part- 
Time Agencies), Michigan District, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

Lesuiz R. Zeppies, teacher, St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran School, East Detroit, Mich. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Carl S. Meyer, Theo. Kuehnert, Rosina Rapier, Theo. G. Stelzer, A. Kurt Grams. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. By Leo M. Chamberlain and Leslie 
W. Kindred. Second Edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. xvii and 681 
pages. $5.00. 


The 22 chapters of this book are presented under six major divisions. The school 
population, the number of schools, types of schools, the cost of education, school property, 
and teachers are discussed under “the scope of American education” in Part I. Part II 
deals with the administration of American education, i.e., the Federal Government, the 
State Government, the local school district. The problems of prospective teachers, such as 
their preparation, salary, welfare and security, and retirement, are expanded on in Part III. 
“Instructional Responsibilities” is the heading for Part IV. Here supervision and the rela- 
tionship to supervisors and administrators, improving the curriculum, directing extracurric- 
ular activities, and guidance are the main topics. In Part V activities related to instruction, 
formerly called classroom management, are discussed. Part VI treats of membership in the 
teaching profession. 

The book is designed primarily as a textbook in teacher-training institutions or depart- 
ments. Administrators and teachers in service will find much valuable information in the 
book. Forty-four figures, 19 tables, and 22 lists of related reading (one at the end of each 
chapter) are to be found in this work. C.S.M. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Nelson L. Bossing. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. xv and 447 pages. $5.15. 


The author, professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, has written this 
book for three types of readers: undergraduates, educational workers, and laymen. Selected 
references and questions and problems at the close of each chapter emphasize the “text- 
bookishness” of the work. 

The question-problems approach is employed by the author. The chapter titles and 
main headings within the chapters are cast in the form of questions, e. g., “What Should 
Be the Task “of the Secondary School in America?” 

The present task of American secondary education, the third and main part of the 
book, is treated in the light of the nature of the adolescent and the nature of our 
democratic society. “The function of education,” the writer states (p. 264), “is conceived 
to be the adjustment of man to his environment, which contemplates man’s adaptation to, 
and the reconstruction of, his environmment to the end that the most enduring satisfactions 
may accrue to the individual and to society.” The responsibility for implementing the 
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program for the secondary school is discussed in the fourth part of the book. The historical 
background is treated in Part II. 

The modern functional conception of education is the basic philosophy of this book. 
The democratic ideal and the development of the personality of the individual are its 
guiding lights. C. S. M. 

Music 


EDUCATION FOR MUSICAL GROWTH. By James L. Mursell. Chicago: Ginn and 
Company, 1948. 343 pages. $3.50. 


Mursell attacks squarely the mechanistic approach which operates in terms of accumula- 
tion of constituent elements, such as habits, items, or knowledge, of going from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the complex. Clarity is not achieved by setting up 
a series of lessons to be mastered one by one. Mursell holds out for the developmental 
approach which goes straight to the root of the matter without beating around the bush. 
Music is an expressive art, always. Its language is tone: quality, melody, tonality, 
rhythm, form. 

Musical development implies clarification, deepening, broadening of meanings. Growth 
is continuous. Readiness is not a given point, a break in the continuum. Nevertheless, 
growth is purposive. A developmental program in music calls for doing things with music 
rather than learning about it as an end in itself. Activities are opportunities. Musical 
growth is a movement from crudeness to precision, from concrete to the abstract, from the 
immediate to the universal, from vagueness to clarity, from hesitation to certainty: a dramatic 
interplay of synthesis, analysis, and synthesis. 

A developmental experience is arresting, impelling, revealing, fulfilling, and conscious! 
It is creative, charged with high, positive morale, co-operative, rather than imposed. (Anger, 
fear, indifference, lassitude, and tension are deadly enemies of growth.) 

Developing musical responsiveness manifests itself in musical awareness, initiative, dis- 
crimination, insight, and skill. Therefore a developmental program must be planned and 
organized from the human point of view. Mursell then presents a truly developmental 


program. 
This is one book that will be of benefit not only to music teachers but to all who would 
teach. TueEo. G. STELZER 


SOCIOLOGY 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Paul W. Tappan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. 613 pages. 

The author presents to his readers the findings of an individual versed both in sociology 
and law. Coupled with the professor’s scholarliness there is the barrister’s reluctance to 
overstatement and love for precise legal terminology. This legalistic viewpoint is focused 
upon the many phases of procedure with juvenile delinquents and illumines many of the 
clouded issues in court action with the young, unfortunate offender. Since the frequent 
reference to statutes, while explanatory and helpful to the serious student, seem to inter- 
rupt the flow of words to a considerable extent, it would be advisable to recommend 
this work to those who have more than a mere passing fancy for the improvement of 
social conditions. Indeed, the discriminating reader will find much that is provocative 
of clear-cut thinking, since the author presents much of the material with an objective 
aloofness which challenges critical evaluation. 

The content itself is methodically organized into definitions, causes, court procedures, 
and treatment of delinquents, with half of the space devoted to the last-named, constructive 
phase of the work. After dispensing briefly with legal and case-work definitions of 
juvenile delinquency, the author spends considerable time on the underlying causes of the 
conduct exhibited by the young offenders. Housing conditions, psychological factors, and 
biological causes receive acceptance from Professor Tappan. However, the idea of a 
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depraved human nature due to sin is relegated to an age when man lacked the en- 
lightened vision of today. This thinking, though not frequently openly expressed, per- 
meates the legalistic view of the person’s guilt before law and colors the picture presented. 

Proper treatment of the juvenile delinquent is the principal theme. The author 
denounces the lack of understanding resulting in misdirected efforts of so-called social 
workers, probation officers, and judges who lack the special training their work demands. 
He deplores a dearth of adequately trained personnel to deal with the juvenile offender 
and blames government officials whose parsimony denies adequate pay to the above- 
named professionals. 

While ruthlessly exposing graft, incompetence, and neglect, the author nevertheless 
makes every effort to describe and encourage the commendable procedures of civic 
organizations, church groups, and legislative bodies. 

In summary it might be stated that through the liberal use of supporting evidence, 
the discriminate functions of explanatory footnotes, and the inclusion of appropriate tables 
coupled with an impersonal tone of presentation, the author makes this book worth-while 
reading material for the interested student. A. K. G. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Rosina Rapier 

This list of films and filmstrips for the primary grades is not exhaustive. Some have 
been omitted intentionally for one reason or another. Others, no doubt, have been left 
out for the simple reason that we did not know of their existence. 

Some teachers may not be in agreement with the grade placement of a few of the 
films or filmstrips. We have included a very few that were listed as “elementary” or 
“intermediate” when it seemed to us that they were good also for primary grades. How- 
ever, on most items of the list there would be no debate as to age placement. 

Prices listed for filmstrips are not guaranteed. They change, and we cannot be sure 
that we know the latest. 

No prices are given for films, since the majority of Lutheran schools do not purchase 
them. Most of the films would be available at any good rental agency for educational 
films. We like Ideal Pictures especially well since they have the Monday-to-Friday plan 
at a price no higher than the usual one-day rental. They have branches in about twenty 
cities. Prices on films vary, but we might say that rentals are about $2.00 for a black 
and white and $4.00 for a one-reel color film, which most of them are, even when they 
are not so listed. 

Prices are lower from the visual-aids departments of the state universities and state 
teachers colleges, but transportation must be paid both ways, so there is not a great deal 
of difference. Some of the state institutions also rent filmstrips at a very nominal price. 

The films listed here are all 16mm. sound motion pictures. 

This list was compiled for the author’s own use, and we share it with you in the hope 
that it will prove helpful. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 


FILMS HEALTH 


I Never Catch Cold (black and white or color). Coronet Films. 

A ten-minute film showing a boy who boasted, but who learned a lesson through being 
in bed with a cold on the day of the big game. 
It Doesn't Hurt (black and white or color—10 min.). Coronet Films. 


George has to go to the dentist, where he gets his tooth filled and learns some sound 
health rules. 
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Joan Avoids a Cold (black and white or color—10 min.). Coronet Films. 
The story of a boy who violated the rules of good health and of a girl who kept them. 


FILMSTRIPS 


After School Hours. $3.00. Popular Science. 

The third of the Bobby and Ellen health series. Very well done and popular with 
children. 

At Home in the Evening. $3.00. Popular Science. 

The fourth in the Bobby and Ellen series. One of the best primary-grade filmstrips. 
Well planned and well photographed. 

A Day in School. $3.00. Popular Science. 

The second in the Bobby and Ellen health series for primary grades. Well organized 
and has beautiful photographs of people and places. 

Dental Health for Young America. $3.00. Society for Visual Education. 

Emphasizes the child’s own responsibility for taking good care of his teeth, and shows 
how he can develop good dental health habits. 

Food for Health. $3.50, or $15.00 for set of 6. Young America Films. 

Tells of the good, healthful food Jim and Jane eat while visiting their grandparents’ 
farm. Shows their good times there. 

Getting Ready for Bed. $3.00. Popular Science. 

The fifth and last of the Bobby and Ellen health series. The child characters are very 
real and interesting to primary children. 

Getting Ready for School. $3.00. Popular Science. 

The first in the set of five filmstrips in the Primary Grades Health Series. Actual 
people and places are well photographed. Bobby, who goes to school, and Ellen, who 
is not yet old enough to go, are the principal characters. 

Keeping Clean. $3.50. Young America Films. 

Jim and Jane are shown practicing habits of cleanliness that are desirable for young 
children to follow. 

Keeping Well. $3.50. Young America Films. 

Tells about the germs which cause illness, and where they are most likely to be con- 
tracted. Gives simple rules to observe in keeping healthy and free from disease. 
Rest and Sleep. $3.50. Young America Films. 

Explains why children need plenty of rest and sleep, and gives the basic rules that 
insure good, restful sleep. Done in original art. 
Straight and Tall. $3.50. Young America Films. 

Shows what good posture is and why it is desirable. Points out that proper food, exer- 
cise, and plenty of rest will help make strong, straight bodies. 
Strong Teeth. $8.50. Young America Films. 

Shows Jim and Jane doing the everyday things that help to maintain good teeth, with 
special emphasis upon the necessity of establishing regular habits in the care of teeth. 
A Surprise for Susan and Peter (color). $5.00. Society for Visual Education. 

Has as its aim the teaching of personal hygiene by positive example. 
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Susan and Peter Go to Market (color). $5.00. Society for Visual Education. 
Done in original art work to teach proper nutrition. Susan and Peter are of the age 
of children for whom the filmstrip was prepared. 
Susan and Peter Visit Grandfather's Farm (color). $5.00. Society for Visual Education. 
In their everyday experiences with their family and their dog, the children learn and 
practice the fundamentals of healthful living. 
Wholesome Living (color). Johnson Hunt Productions. 


The third and last of the Jimmy Rabbit series. Covers home situations and encourages 
health through cleanliness and good eating habits. 


FILMS SAFETY 


Patty Learns to Stop, Look, and Listen (color). Frith Films. 

Patty has an accident, but she learns a number of things from it. Teaches health, 
safety, and first aid. 
Playground Safety (black and white or color). Coronet. 

Implants basic safety rules of the playground by vividly contrasting the safe play space 
with the painful consequences of the unsafe. 
Safe Living at School (black and white or color). Coronet. 

Ted and Ruth see the safety features of their school. They learn that courtesy, good 
housekeeping, and skillful and correct actions help them to live safely. 
Safe Use of Tools (% reel, color). Coronet. 

Knives, saws, scissors, hammers, files, rakes, shovels, and other garden instruments 
are not dangerous if handled with proper caution. 
Safety To and From School (1 reel). Young America Films. 

Built around the experiences of two primary-grade children who practice safety rules 
at school and then carry them out on the way home. 
Safety Begins at Home (10 min.). Young America Films. 


Shows some of the typical safety hazards found in the home and how they may be 
avoided, Safety principles for school children. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Bike Behavior (color). $5.00. Cathedral Films. 


Important safety rules presented in a humorous way so that they will stick. Also 78rpm 
record and filmstrip for $7.50. 


Safety at School and Play. $3.50. Young America Films. 
Explains the most common causes of accidents at school and at play, pointing out 


that nearly one half of all accidents to children are at school. Safety rules for playground, 
corridors, stairs, and gymnasium. 


Sing a Song of Safety. Popular Science. 

This is a set of five filmstrips, which sell for three dollars each, two 78rpm records, both 
for six dollars, and a songbook of “catchy” little songs by Irving Caesar. The complete 
kit sells for $22.25. Titles of the filmstrips are: How to Have Fun; How to Act Safely; 
Goofy Things to Do; How to Be Careful at Home; How to Be Careful in Our Neighborhood. 
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Safety at Play (color). Johnson Hunt Productions. 


Illustrates the safety precautions children should observe in their daily play activities. 
-One of the three in the Jimmy Rabbit series. ' 


ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Cathedral Films, 6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 1183 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 853 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE PLACE OF BOOK-LEARNING IN TRADITIONAL JEWISH CULTURE.” By 
Mark Zborowski. The Harvard Educational Review, Spring, 1949, pp. 87—109. 


This article describes the educational pattern of the East European Jew, which adheres 
strongly to the ancient Jewish culture. It shows how book-learning and scholarship is 
perpetuated by the modern East European Jew through his emphasis on the child’s training 
from infancy. From the very beginning the child is taught to respect books, and he is im- 
pressed by the respectful attitude shown a learned relative or friend who comes to the 
house. The formal education, which begins early in the child’s life, makes tremendous 
intellectual requirements, which are intensified as the child’s schooling progresses. The 
article is intensely interesting in so far as it gives a picture of Jewish education both as to 
aim, content, and method. 


“THE POSITION OF THE TEACHER.” By Frances J. Ginsberg. Education, June, 1949, 
pp. 622-626. 


The writer of this article is not the first to deplore the low esteem in which the teacher 
and the teaching profession are held by the average American citizen. But the article points 
out two significant factors resulting from the American teachers’ comparatively low social 
status. In the first place, the average salaries which teachers receive do not attract a 
sufficiently large number of men to enter the profession so as to make it possible “for chil- 
dren to develop in a normally sex-balanced environment,” of which our public schools stand 
so much in need. Secondly, there has developed in our society “an unofficial but recognized 
caste system” for teachers. The teachers of the primary grades are at the bottom of the 
salary scale even though they lay the foundation for the child’s formal education and their 
work in the classroom is more strenuous than on higher levels. 


“GOETHE AND THE ENGLISH READER.” By Erwin Rescher. Education, June, 1949, 
pp. 607-615. 


August 28, 1949, marked the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe. This German prose writer, dramatist, and scholar ranks with the world’s 
greatest men. This article makes reference to some of Goethe's outstanding literary 
creations. His Faust is proclaimed as his most remarkable work. Among his novels, Die 
Leiden des Jungen Werthers and Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre are given an interesting over- 
view. The article serves well to revive or stimulate interest in reading a type of classical 
literature the neglect of which unfortunately contributes much to the shallow thinking so 
obvious in our day. 

The Goethe bi-centennial was fittingly observed in our country this past summer at 
Aspen, Colo., at which occasion the world famous Dr. Albert Schweitzer came especially 
from Africa and was featured as the most prominent exponent of Goethe’s philosophy. 
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“FEDERAL CONTROL INCREASES THROUGH SUPREME COURT DECISIONS.” 
By J. C. Moffit. The Nation’s Schools, August, 1949, pp. 47—49. 


The author traces the Supreme Court decisions on educational issues from the latter 
part of the previous century down to the present and shows how they have infringed upon 
local control of education. He comes to the conclusion that with the increase of this trend 
the “local control” policy, which he regards characteristic of American education, will 
give way to “a larger concentration of centralized indirect administration” by the Federal 
Government. 


“TWO YEARS WITH THE SAME TEACHER.” By Edith F. Miller. The Elementary 
School Journal, May-June, 1949, pp. 531—535. 


For pupils to have the same teacher longer than one year is self-evident in the small 
school. Then teachers are often inclined to bewail their fate when they compare themselves 
with teachers in large schools who teach but one grade and therefore have their pupils 
but one year. This article which discusses the situation where pupils have the same teacher 
for at least two years will be found very stimulating for the teacher in the small school. 


“TWO PROCEDURES FOR ESTIMATING QUOTIENT FIGURES WHEN DIVIDING 
BY TWO-PLACE NUMBERS.” By Harold E. Moser. The Elementary School Journal, 
May-June, 1949, pp. 516-522. 


Without doubt, long division is the testing ground for ability to handle the four funda- 
mentals in arithmetic. This article discusses a phase of long division which many pupils 
and teachers find to be a bugbear. Does your experience support the author’s conclusion 
as to the preference of one of two commonly used methods of estimating quotient figures 
when the divisor is a two-figure number? 


“TEACHING BRIGHT CHILDREN.” By J. Conrad Seegers. The Elementary School 
Journal, May-June, 1949, pp. 511—515. 


This article is an excellent discussion of the problem of the bright child. The char- 
acteristics of bright children are pointed out, a recognition of which would save many a 
bright youngster from being penalized by thoughtless parents and teachers. The author 
concludes that neither acceleration nor segregation is the solution of the problem which the 
bright child presents, but rather an elastic curriculum which provides for individual 
challenge. 


“RECENT TRENDS IN SOVIET EDUCATION.” By Nicolas Hans. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1949, pp. 114—122. 


An excellent overview of education in Soviet Russia as a result of the Marxian theory. 
The development of nationalism during and since the war as reflected in Russia’s educa- 
tional pattern has striking similarity with the educational trends which history records 
wherever nationalism flourished, Education must serve the state. If religion has no place 
in the philosophy of the state, it naturally is barred from the schools. 


“TEACHERS AT THE WAILING WALL.” By Wilma Morrison. The School Bulletin, 
Portland, Oreg., April, 1949. 


This article, which was published in condensed form in the August, 1949, issue of 
Reader’s Digest, points out the damage which is done to the teaching profession by the 
complaining teacher. But the author very skillfully switches to the brighter side by showing 
the privileges and possibilities which are within the teacher's reach and which should make 
the teaching profession attractive, T.K. 


